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SOME COMMENTS ON THE STUDY OF 
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HE stream of acculturation studies, constantly widening both in scope 

and content, continues the analysis of contact situations, and thus 
further implements the growing recognition by students of cultural dynamics 
of the advantages to be gained from employing the controls inherent in these 
case studies in cultural change. The five contributions that follow document 
this point, demonstrating how research of this kind reveals new problems, 
calling for increased methodological efficiency and sharper delimitation of 
concept. These papers were presented in a Symposium on Acculturation 
given before the Indianapolis meetings of the Central Section, American 
Anthropological Association, on April 26, 1940. The papers, arranged by the 
writer and Robert Redfield (whose absence from the meetings prevented 
his participation in the discussion), were selected with the purpose in mind 
of obtaining as great a variety in locale and type of situation as possible. 
Emphasis was laid primarily on data as revealing process, the implication of 
this being that such materials should illustrate conceptual and methodologi- 
cal problems arising out of their quest and their organization. 

The variation in the contact situations comprised in these accounts—all 
of them preliminary to the more extended reports to be subsequently pre- 
pared for publication by their authors—may be indicated. From the stand- 
point of geography alone, the spread is immediately apparent—the United 
States, the Philippines, West Africa, India, and Central America being 
represented. The types of contact run a similar gamut. In the two New 
World instances, the folk studied represent the end-result of a development 
which, initiated long ago, has been continuously in process of resolution. 
The stable cultures now to be studied challenge the student to account for 
the intertwining and reworking of ancestral elements, and the development 
of those local characteristics that give the present day social order its dis- 
tinctive outlines. In two other papers, consideration is given the differen- 
tials in responses of several tribes to the same stimuli. The Travancore 
tribes of India, in contact with one another from an early period, have in 
recent times all been exposed to incoming Hindi and English; in the Philip- 
pines, the peoples under discussion, after first experiencing various degrees 
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of contact with the Spanish, have further felt cultural influences from the 
United States. The type of contact reported from West Africa, again, is still 
different, and affords a kind of control unusual in acculturation studies thus 
far made. This is because here the sole acculturating agent is non-European; 
from the wider considerations of theory, this situation is important because 
the acculturative impulses have been essentially literary. 

In view of the diversity of these materials, to say nothing of the still 
greater diversity manifested in the entire range of acculturation studies now 
being carried on in various other parts of the world, the question is to be 
raised whether the study of contact, for all its historic controls, is not re- 
vealing another factual and theoretical maze of the kind that has consti- 
tuted such a substantial obstacle to students of more stable cultures. If this 
is the case, it is essential at this point to ask whether any general principles 
are to be discerned which may serve as guides in making for the understand- 
ing of contact situations and, through comparative analyses, lead to wider 
generalizations concerning the nature of cultural processes and the manner 
of cultural change. Or may it be said that such studies but document the 
historical uniqueness of every culture, and teach that, as in earlier years, it 
may be well to eschew generalizations until these become apparent through 
the inductive consideration of all aspects of many societies whose likenesses 
emerge from independent investigation? 

As is so often the case, the answer to these questions can be given neither 
affirmatively nor negatively—or, perhaps, it might be held that both nega- 
tive and affirmative answers are in part called for. The fact of cultural bor- 
rowing—of diffusion, if one prefers this term—can be regarded as estab- 
lished. That the principle had gained recognition on the basis of the study 
of more stable societies in no manner lessens the importance of the con- 
firmatory materials afforded by the study of diffusion in process, or in hy- 
brid cultures which have themselves attained stability. Such study does, 
however, raise questions concerning the validity of some of the assumptions 
regarding diffusion which had earlier acceptance, and thus constitute an 
important ground-clearing operation necessary to reach and consolidate a 
more solid position. Illustrative of this is the well-known belief that material 
culture gives way under contact more readily than do those aspects of tradi- 
tion lying on the nonmaterial level. Logically, this would seem to be the 
case, and is indubitably so under the logic of our own culture, for artifacts 
can be objectively proved better or worse, while constructs cannot be so 
demonstrated. This is why the conclusion that things are diffused more 
readily than ideas, encountered again and again in the literature, has at 
times seemed obvious. Yet one need but consider the Guatemalan data to 
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see how, given a certain historical background, phases of culture lying even 
within one of these two major categories may react quite differently to con- 
tact stimuli. 

The point, in somewhat different form, is also made by the materials 
from the Nilgiri Hills of India, where the contact of the four tribes con- 
sidered with the two incoming cultural streams has resulted in varying de- 
grees of innovations and retentions in all aspects of life. In West Africa, on 
the other hand, we see the more conventional position exemplified, since 
pagan-Mohammedan contact has left material life well-nigh undisturbed, 
the identifications and reinterpretations lodging almost entirely in the realm 
of nonmaterial culture. Among the Gulla Islanders again, survival of ab- 
original practices, though weak, are nonetheless impartially spread over all 
phases of the hybrid culture which functions there today. It is apparent, 
therefore, that one gain from acculturation studies, resulting directly from 
their historic controls, is the manner in which these analyses make apparent 
the need to reexamine some of the generalizations that have developed out 
of the study of cultures whose historical roots can only be traced in terms of 
inferences drawn from reconstruction. 

Another service to be rendered by contact studies is suggested by several 
of the papers—the further check on simplistic conceptions of cultural dy- 
namics afforded by this approach. It has been pointed out that where a 
given culture, such as that of a European colonial power, is brought to bear 
on a number of native folk, the resulting enforced peace and the economic 
penetration achieved by a machine economy geared to a world-wide market 
may bring about inter-tribal contacts on a scale not possible under aborigi- 
nal conditions.’ This is clarified by Eggai’s suggestive extension of the con- 
cept of cultural drift advanced, by Sapir for language, into the general field 
of culture. “Cultural drift”? may indeed—in more cases than has been real- 
ized—account for changes which superficial analyses of an acculturative situ- 
ation might hold to be due to the circumstance of contact alone. 

The implication of this is to underscore the fact that true perspective 
regarding the processes involved in a given case requires as full command as 
possible of pre-contact forms of the cultures concerned. This does not mean, 
as has been suggested when controverting this historical approach, that one 
must or even can find the absolute “zero-point” from which a given process 
of change began.? No competent student of culture is unsophisticated 


1M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation (New York, 1928), pp. 123-125. 
2 Cf. Methods of Study of Culture Contact in Africa (London, 1938), pp. xxv-xxxii, 


(Malinowski), and p. 89, (Fortes); and, in contrast to these, the rather more realistic comments 
on pp. 4-5 (Mair). 
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enough to hold culture so static that absolute points of departure can be 
found for change in a given society, either taken as a whole or insofar as any 
aspect of it is concerned. But to recognize this does not in the least vitiate 
the reality of pre-contact orientations—those patterns of value and belief 
and behavior that, by and large, characterized the life of a people before a 
specific intrusion was experienced. If this necessitates reconstruction—lack- 
ing written documents—then reconstruction, carefully done and recognized 
as such, is our only recourse.* 

But it must be emphasized that whatever the limitations, the cultural 
baseline from which a particular change took its beginning—a phrasing 
somewhat to be preferred to that of ‘‘zero-point”—cannot be ignored. This 
must be constituted as completely as possible, if the hybrid culture actually 
observed by the student is to be correctly interpreted, and the theoretical 
derivatives of research adequately exploited. It goes without saying that 
where documents are available they must be utilized to the fullest degree; 
but where they are not to be had, the type of comparison suggested by the 
treatment of differences between the tribes studied in the Philippines, or re- 
construction by other methods such as the questioning of elderly folk who 
have had precontact experience, is essential. Only by such a procedure can 
the tendencies to change inherent in the precontact patterns of a society— 
its “cultural drift’ —be recovered, analyzed, and, in a manner historically 
valid, balanced against the resistances and acceptances that have actually 
resulted from the acculturative experience. 

Of related relevance is the process which also figures prominently in 
these discussions and may be termed cultural syncretism. This is of impor- 
tance for general theory since it throws some light on the manner in which, 
in conventional studies of diffusion, the possibility of convergent forms of a 
given custom has been overlooked as a factor in reinforcing tendencies al- 
ready present before the introduction of the new cultural element. Conver- 
gence, is will be remembered, is a term applied to those institutions, his- 
torically unrelated and springing from different cultural roots, which have 
independently so developed that their observed forms outwardly resemble 
one another.‘ When contact is experienced between folk exhibiting such con- 
vergences, it is understandable that the form of the institution among the 
receiving people will be strengthened. And this, in turn, gives insight into 
the much-discussed problem of the mechanisms which make for the reten- 
tion of aboriginal traits under contact—or, somewhat differently phrased, 
as regards the resistances a people offer to innovations presented to them. 


3 Cf. ibid., p. 58 (Richards), for an interesting note on procedure in such cases. 
4 See A. A. Goldenweiser, History, Psychology and Culture (New York, 1932; ‘The Prin- 
ciple of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture”) pp. 35-55. 
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In the case of the Guatemalan materials, the presence of a trading econ- 
omy based on pecuniary devices to facilitate exchange, both among In- 
dians and Europeans, is referred to convincingly as explaining why, among 
a primitive people where impersonality would not ordinarily be expected in 
the light of the small groups involved and their continuous face-to-face con- 
tacts, this European-like trait of behavior assumes cultural importance. 
Granting the premise—which is not in question here—that in each of the 
cultures concerned this comparable tradition was a living one prior to the 
coming of the Spanish, no conflict could ensue. Rather, a syncretism oc- 
curred that reinforced among the Indians an economic process whose ab- 
sence in other primitive cultures has made for serious dislocation of this 
aspect of life upon contact with Europeans. Methodologically, the interpre- 
tation of syncretisms under contact emphasizes the sureness with which the 
processes of change can be evaluated when studied in contemporary ac- 
culturated societies. For in conventional diffusion studies, it is only possible, 
lacking historic control, to infer the traditions that were in existence when 
two primitive folk met and interchanged ideas or techniques or institu- 
tionalized modes of behavior. 

Not all syncretisms, however, are the result of contact between conver- 
gent cultural forms, since remote historical relationships may ease the ac- 
commodations to be made when one people are introduced to the modes of 
life of another. The acceptance by Negroes of European customs in the New 
World, as is pointed out by the materials from the Gullah Islanders, was 
facilitated by the fact that the cultures of Negro Africa and of Europe alike 
are part of an Old World cultural province wherein deep-seated sanctions 
and orientations imply carryovers from far-distant historic contact. The 
cooperative pattern among the Gullahs, the importance of the lodge, and 
beliefs concerning the supernatural thus represent syncretisms which, while 
making it difficult if not impossible to assign elements to a given source, are 
highly suggestive as regards the mechanisms operative in cultural dynamics 
broadly considered. 

The manner in which materials concerning the results of pagan-Moham- 
medan borrowing among the Hausa demonstrate the insight to be gained 
by employing the concept of syncretization may also be indicated. Both cul- 
tures party to the contact manifest the belief in spirits. But the identifica- 
tion of Mohammedan jinn with the aboriginal Hausa ’iskoki parallels the 
identification of African deities with Catholic saints in Brazil, Haiti and 
Cuba. And this strongly indicates that a process is operative which has 
wider applicability than just to these two acculturative situations. From 
the point of view of the psychology of contact, this assumption is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Whether contact is on the basis of equality, or force 
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reflects the desire of a stronger people to impose their way of life on an un- 
willing, weaker folk, the fact that the receiving group can find in the tradi- 
tions of the donors something understandable in terms of their own pat- 
terns makes for a lack of resistance and accelerates acceptance. Indeed, 
among the Hausa we see that the incoming culture possesses traits which, 
from its own point of view, actually encourage the retention of aboriginal 
beliefs, since the local quality of the jinn as conceived in Moslem belief 
makes the reinterpretation of aboriginal local spirits in terms of these beings 
almost inescapable. 

These West African materials also indicate a needed modification in the 
definition of acculturation put forward by the sub-Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council.’ This concerns the criterion of “continuous first- 
hand contact” between “groups of individuals having different cultures.”’ 
Difficulties in the way of delimiting this situation with any degree of ac- 
curacy have been pointed out, as, for example, where the question has been 
raised whether these terms cover changes in the culture of a Pacific island 
folk that result from “the visit of the mission boat once or twice a year, and 
the work of a single missionary (a native of another island and not himself 
a European!).” “Certainly this person is not ‘a group of individuals’,” the 
comment continues, “‘nor can it well be maintained that recurring visits of 
those on the mission boat constitute ‘continuous ’contact.’”* Linton has in- 
dicated reservations to these clauses in stressing the great variety of situa- 
tions under which contact can take place, and the resulting difficulties of 
knowing just where the line is to be drawn which will mark off given accul- 
turation as “continuous” and “first-hand.” He concludes that the condition 
of “continous first hand contact”’ is “the only certain criterion for establish- 
ing a frame of reference for acculturation studies,” though for him the im- 
portance of this characteristic derives principally from the fact that these 
situations afford the necessary background for those extensive interchanges 
designated by him as “‘socio-cultural fusion.” 

From the Hausa data, however, it would seem that the criterion of first- 
hand continuous contact between groups of persons having different cul- 
tures must be seriously reconsidered. For it is apparent that in this case the 
concept of a continuous stream of cultural impulses transmitted to the lit- 
erate minority among the receiving population itself must be substituted for 


5 R. Redfield, R. Linton, and M. J. Herskovits, A Memorandum for the Study of Accultura- 
tion. (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), pp. 149-152. 

°M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation (New York, 1938), p. 12. 

7R. Linton (ed.), Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York, 1940), 
pp. 464, 510. 
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this other. Once acculturated by exposure to the Moslem literature, these 
persons constitute carriers of the new culture and thereupon act as accul- 
turative agents, transmitting to the general population the new traditions 
that have brought about changes in their own patterns of life. From the 
point of view of contacts, past and present, between human groups the 
world over, this instance, involving the role of the written word, constitutes 
a special case. Yet its relevance for an understanding of the significance of 
such acculturative situations as those where a native missionary is sent to 
his South Sea Island to carry on as the representative of a European culture 
he knows only through the medium of what has been taught by Europeans, 
and other similar situations where natives learn to read and teach what they 
assimilate to their fellows, is immediate. Thus while continuous contact may 
be held as a valid term, the element of diffusion at first hand through con- 
tact between entire peoples must be revised. 

The suggestion may be advanced for further consideration that the defi- 
nition be rephrased so as to emphasize the continuous nature of the cul- 
tural impulses from the donor to the receiving groups, whether these be at 
first hand or through literary channels. This would care for those instances 
where only small numbers of Europeans or Arabs or Chinese or other lit- 
erate folk are present to introduce their customs to other folk, but send 
written emissaries which perform the identical function. Phrasing a defini- 
tion in this manner would also permit it to cover those types of accultura- 
tion, especially between Europeans and natives, where first-hand contact is 
continuous, but where carriers are of a special class, such as government ad- 
ministrators or missionaries or traders, where sex ratios of the incoming 
groups are abnormal, or where other conditions cause the native to experi- 
ence European tradition in less than its rounded form. It is recognized that 
in such situations complete “‘coverage’’ cannot be obtained; that, however, 
the printed or written word can transmit far more of the donor culture than 
the group of a particular sex or a particular occupation could ever of itself 
give, has not been similarly realized. An understanding of this fact may 
again aid in resolving some of the difficulties that have been encountered in 
attempting to explain phases where the mechanisms involved in the trans- 
mission, acceptance, or rejection of specific elements of culture have been 
obscure. 

Considerations of the type just set forth indicate that the concept of ac- 
culturation is beginning the familiar cycle of development that has marked 
the career of other scientific concepts. At the outset, a body of materials 
is demarcated in relatively satisfactory terms. The developing activity in 
the field, however, and the sharpening techniques of investigation, necessi- 
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tate constant revision, both in concepts and procedures of analyses, until 
the lines originally drawn become blurred or entirely displaced. In the case 
of acculturation, one advantage rests in the fact that certain of these diffi- 
culties were sensed from the outset, while realization that acculturation is 
but a specialized form of the diffusion process has aided in clarifying the 
ends toward which acculturation research is directed. 

Ray* has discussed this difficulty in terms of the shift from objective to 
subjective criteria in delimiting the field—the objective ones being the situ- 
ations envisaged in the statement of acculturation as given in the Outline of 
the sub-Committee of the Social Science Research Council, the subjective 
those considerations entering into the determination of the presence or ab- 
sence of historic control. 

I can see no objection to classifying a body of phenomena either objectively or 
subjectively. And for practical concerns or personal interest certain objective data 
may be selected for treatment by certain restricted methods. Such is the history 
of science. But any attempt to base classification or objective terminology on both 
content and method must surely lead to confusion. 

This statement may be accepted with certain reservations. It is, indeed, 
anything but easy to distinguish acculturation from diffusion; and much of 
the material encompassed in conventional diffusion studies undoubtedly 
falls under the rubric of acculturation, since the transmitting of conventions 
and institutions and beliefs and techniques from one tribe to another, even 
over a wide area, is a slow process which in the majority of cases must have 
been achieved only through constant reinforcement of cultural impulses 
during sustained first-hand contact. Yet this fact in itself is no answer to 
the criticism, and the matter must be probed somewhat further. 

Though it is true that, in terms of objective criteria, most diffusion is 
acculturation, it is of importance to realize that, in analyzing the process 
under which the transfer of custom takes place, it is advantageous to dis- 
tinguish these special situations wherein actual documentation can be drawn 
on from those wherein such documentation cannot be employed to give pre- 
cision to conclusions from the data. To indicate, as does the passage which 
gave rise to Ray’s criticism, that the term “acculturation . . . has come to 
be restricted to those situations of contact over which there is historic con- 
trol,” is merely to recognize a convention that seems to be a growing one 
among social scientists. Historicity is an important tool, whose employment 
materially increases the deftness with which the analysis of the nature and 
functioning of culture can be accomplished. That the essential unity of dif- 


8 Verne Ray, Review of ‘‘Acculturation” (Journal of American Folk Lore, Vol. 52, 1939), 
pp. 331-334. 
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fusion on the primitive, nonliterate level, acculturation between historic 
and primitive societies, and borrowing between historic cultures themselves 
has gone unrealized merely means that the term acculturation, in supple- 
menting the earlier expression, has helped to clarify the reality behind the 
contact situations. 

Cultural borrowing is thus a single phenomenon, whether it occurs on a 
wide or a restricted scale, whether it is casually achieved or sustained 
over a long period of time, whether its carriers operate at first-hand or 
more remotely, and whether it takes place on the literate or nonliterate 
level. Yet to recognize the absence of differences of kind does not lessen the 
importance for scientific analysis of differences of degree. The fact that non- 
literate cultures are in outline essentially the same as those where writing 
exists does not prevent us, as scientists, from distinguishing them for pur- 
poses of study from historic societies when we find such a distinction aids in 
the division of scientific labor and makes it possible to perfect the techniques 
needed to comprehend the ways of life of these so-called primitive folk. Sim- 
ilarly the recognition of historic control as an added resource in the anthro- 
pologist’s repertory does not imply that contact on the nonliter ‘e non- 
historic level is to be held in complete contrast to it except for the factor of 
historicity. Acculturation studies and diffusion studies, therefore, are a part 
of the same general search for an understanding of cultural dynamics. The 
presence of historical documentation merely implies specialized techniques 
—specialized, that is, in the same fashion as are those methods students of 
primitive cultures have used so successfully in making the reconstructions 
that have made significant contributions to our understanding of the nature 
and processes of human civilization. 

One further point may be made in indicating the contribution of the 
papers in this symposium. This concerns the question of whether, in the 
study of culture-contact—or, indeed, in the study of culture at all—it is 
necessary, possible, or permissible to employ the concept of the cultural 
trait. Can one, that is, “‘cut up” a culture into those “pieces” so often spoken 
of by proponents of the theory that a civilization is such a closely integrated 
unit that even in the study of cultural contact the resulting institutions and 
forms of behavior must not be dissected for the purpose of referring them to 
their individual sources? Certainly the papers that follow indicate clearly 
that there is no tendency on the part of these realistic students of accul- 
turation to consider culture as something comprised of distinct bits or to 
treat contact as a mere mixture of these pieces. For in all these discussions, 
the larger problems of integration wherever possible are considered in terms 
of the cultures treated as wholes. 
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Yet, one may well ask, to what extent is this possible? What is the con- 
tact-anthropologist to work with, indeed, if not some convention such as the 
trait? It is not proposed here to consider the nature of the cultural trait; 
there is perhaps more to be said against the concept than can be held in its 
favor. Yet it is far easier to speak of the study of entire cultures than it is to 
achieve this end. Nowhere in the discussions of those who support this ap- 
proach are specific methodological suggestions offered which would point 
procedure whereby such unwieldy units as entire civilizations in contact, 
and the entire cultures resulting from acculturation are to be handled. To 
hold that local developments occur after contact which result in institutions 
different from pre-contact forms is merely to state a truism; for ever since 
cultures in contact have been studied, it has been realized that something 
more than traits from one of the contributing bodies of tradition or the other 
are to be found in the resulting amalgam. Analysis of a culture, whether 
stable or undergoing change, means it must be broken down into its com- 
ponents. That in contact studies these parts are referred to their origins does 
not indicate that this is the end of such analysis. On the contrary, it is but 
the beginning,—an essential process if the significance of the resulting cul- 
tural entity is to be assessed in comprehensible terms. 

Whatever the approach, however, whatever the definitions, and what- 
ever the problems, it is apparent that acculturation studies have fixed them- 
selves firmly in the concerns of anthropologists. Their contribution to an 
understanding of culture is now generally recognized, and the student of 
any nonliterate people will today and in the future hesitate before devoting 
himself to describing his tribe exclusively in terms of a bygone existence. It 
is essential to note that reconstruction of this sort is indispensable if the 
situations to be encountered today are to be analyzed in true perspective; 
and it is to be hoped that the swing of the pendulum toward studies of primi- 
tive folk in their present situation will not prevent due attention being given 
to their past condition of life, even though the ethnographer cannot himself 
experience it and must reconstruct it at second-hand. The fact that the 
studies that follow show such balance in this respect argues well for the 
rounded character of future work. It is a hopeful sign that the anthropolo- 
gists will in the field attempt to obtain the widest possible range of data 
bearing on the peoples they study, present no less than past; and that, in 
analyzing these data, they will consider the materials from as many points 
of view as are likely to prove fruitful for the advancement of our knowledge 
of the culture-building proclivities of man. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SOME ASPECTS OF CULTURE CHANGE 
IN THE NORTHERN PHILIPPINES* By FRED EGGAN 


HE peoples of the northern Philippines, including both the pagans of 

the Mountain Province and the christianized natives of the coastal re- 
gions, offer an excellent opportunity to study certain problems of culture 
contact and change under relatively controlled conditions. There has been 
considerable interest in the field of culture change in recent years, and 
enough pioneer studies have been carried out to enable various students of 
acculturation to clarify the relevant concepts, outline the processes of cul- 
ture change, and suggest future lines of research.! 

In regard to the general results of culture contact, however, these studies 
have little to offer so far. The only constant phenomenon in situations of 
acculturation, according to Linton, “‘is the establishment in the two cul- 
tures involved, of mutual modifications and adaptations which will enable 
the two groups to live together.’ One reason for this situation seems to be 
that the field of acculturation is a relatively new one and the studies have 
been exploratory rather than intensive, in the main. For students who are 
interested in making generalizations about the results of culture contact 
under specified conditions, however, an intensive study of instances of ac- 
culturation should be very rewarding. 

Herskovits and others have pointed out the greater historical control 
which can be exerted over the data in studies of acculturation; by a careful 
selection of instances of acculturation it should be possible to extend this 
control in another dimension. By studying a series of tribes with similar cul- 
tures but subject to varying degrees or kinds of contact, or conversely, by 
studying the reactions of different cultures to similar contacts, it should be 
possible, by comparison, to isolate some of the factors responsible for cer- 
tain changes and to generalize as to the results of various classes of culture 
contact. 

Redfield has been engaged for several years on an intensive comparative 
study of culture change in Yucatan and Guatemala, with the assistance of 
several associates. Here he has been interested in defining the changes un- 
dergone by various groups under influences emanating from the city, and 


* Read before the Central Section, American Anthropological Association, Indianapolis, 
April 26, 1940. 

1 See especially, R. Redfield, R. Linton and M. J. Herskovits, A Memorandum for the 
Study of Acculturation (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), pp. 149-152; M. J. Herskovits, 
Acculturation (New York, 1938); and R. Linton (editor), Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes (New York, 1940). 

2 Tbid., p. 519. 
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he has tried to state these changes in general terms so that they might be 
tested in other regions. In Yucatan, for example, he found a uniform series 
of changes from a primitive or “folk” type of culture to modern urban civili- 
zation, as he went from isolated Maya villages in the bush, through less 
insolated villages, to the capital at Merida.’ 

In 1934-35 the writer spent a year among the Tinguian in the northern 
Philippines initiating a study of culture change which might furnish infor- 
mation to test or modify the generalizations made on the basis of the studies 
in Middle America and elsewhere.‘ The Tinguian offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of cultural change since they have been subjected to 
varying degrees of contact. The earlier influences from the Hindu empires 
in Sumatra and Java, and the Chinese, and possibly Japanese, influences 
can be dealt with only in general terms, but the Spanish period is better 
documented. The Tinguian were thoroughly studied by Dr and Mrs Cole 
in 1907-08 at the end of a long period of Spanish contact; almost a century 
earlier we have Gironiere’s account of his journey through a portion of the 
Tinguian country, an account which gives a base for evaluating changes 
during the Spanish regime. During the period since 1900 there has been 
rather intensive and direct contact with American civilization, consequent 
upon our occupation of the Philippines, so that certain changes have taken 
place rather rapidly. Further, various communities among the Tinguian and 
their neighbors have been affected differentially, being subjected to varying 
degrees, or different kinds, of acculturation; these could be studied simul- 
taneously and the results compared with the historical sequences. 

A preliminary analysis of the data collected indicated that culture 
change among the Tinguian was a highly complex affair. Comparisons of ac- 
counts at different time levels, or for villages subject to differential contacts, 
gave sequences which could be correlated with outside influences, whether 
native or European. But further investigation suggested that many of these 
changes were a part of larger changes which involved a whole series of tribes 
in Northern Luzon, hence culture change among the Tinguian could not be 
satisfactorily studied without projecting it against the larger outline of cul- 
ture change in the region as a whole. 

There are, in Northern Luzon, a series of tribes with similar basic cul- 
tures—Ilocano, Tinguian, Apayao, Bontoc, Ifugao, and Igorot, among 


?R. Redfield, Culture Change in Yucatan (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 1934), 
pp. 57-69. 

4 The writer is indebted to the Department of Anthropology and the Social Science Re- 
search Committee of the University of Chicago for making possible the field work upon which 
this paper is based. 
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others. These people are organized in villages and their economic activities 
center around the cultivation of rice. Each participates in a common set of 
institutions to a certain extent, but there is considerable variation from one 
group to another. When this variation is examined more closely, it is found 
not to be haphazard, nor is it organized concentrically. As one goes from the 
interior down to the coast, from Ifugao through Bontoc, Tinguian, and Ilo- 
cano, a regular series of changes takes place in social, political, economic, 
and religious institutions, a series of changes which has a definite direction.5 

An awareness of this “cultural drift” (to paraphrase the late E. Sapir) 
is essential to a proper understanding of changes in Tinguian culture. 
Changes, which on the surface seemed to be the results of Spanish or Ameri- 
can contacts, turned out on closer inspection to be native cultural changes. 
Resistance to change, on the one hand, or rapid acceptance, on the other, 
seemed explicable in many cases in terms of this “drift.” 

As we go from the interior to the coast—from the Ifugao to the Ilocano— 
the social and political organization becomes more and more complex.® 
Among the Ifugao the villages are small and usually scattered along the 
valleys. There is no village political organization, kinship is practically the 
sole social bond, and social control outside the kin group is embodied in a 
large number of specific rules and regulations. Bontoc villages are large, but 
village organization is not centralized; rather the villages are divided into a 
series of wards (afos), each with its own council and a considerable degree 
of independence of action.’ Tinguian villages are often larger, with clusters 
of barrios about a central nucleus, and with a central authority, the village 
headman or /akay. Ilocano villages are also large, and often two or more were 
combined under a single political authority, according to the early Spanish 
accounts. 

Correlated with this shift in village organization are variations in the 
kinship system and in social control. The Ifugao have a pure “‘Hawaiian” 
kinship system organized on a strict generation pattern and extending bi- 
laterally to a wide but definite range. All cousins, for example, are siblings, 
and definite obligations extend as far as third cousins (descendants of the 
great-great-grandparents) and a little beyond. The Bontoc kinship system 


5 The writer is aware that the selecting of these four tribes simplifies a situation which is 
actually highly complex, but these are the groups on which we have the best information. 

® These summary statements will be fully documented in a forthcoming paper. For the 
Ifugao I have relied on the publications of Barton and Beyer; for the Bontoc on Jenks and 
Keesing; for the Tinguian on Cole and my own observations; and for the Ilocano on Blair and 
Robertson, Christie, Cole and my own observations in Abra province and the Ilocos provinces. 
7 The atos tend to patrilocal residence but there is no conscious patrilineal organization. 
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is not so well known but there is a partial differentiation of relatives in the 
direction of the European system and the effective range seems less than 
among the Ifugao. The Tinguian carry this differentiation further but still 
class all cousins together. While the system is widely extended, the effective 
range of obligations is even further reduced. The Ilocano system approxi- 
mates the European system and the effective range of kin obligations is 
still further reduced, not extending much beyond first cousins.*® 

As kinship gradually differentiates and its effective range narrows, social 
units based upon territorial ties become more important: the ato, barrio, 
and village; though kin ties still operate as an integrating mechanism binding 
them together. Social responsibilities correlatively shift from kinship groups 
to ato groups, barrio groups, and village groups; and social control from 
family heads to ato councils, to the Jakay or headman of the village. Custo- 
mary law among the Ifugao is highly developed with a multitude of specified 
offenses and associated fines. Each family is responsible for the enforcement 
of the customary law, with the assistance of a temporary “‘go-between”’ 
who gives advice and mediates but has no legal standing. Fines when col- 
lected go to the family, though when a “go-between”’ is called in he gets a 
fee also. Among the Bontoc customary law seems fairly well developed, but 
the ato councils mediate the cases and apparently take a portion of the fine 
for themselves. The /akay decides cases among the Tinguian, assisted by an 
informal council of old men. For most offenses there is a single fine—thirty 
pesos—but in practice the /akay varies the amount in accordance with the 
circumstances of the case and the financial standing of the parties concerned. 
Ilocano practice today is based upon modern Filipino political and legal 
organization; what the older practices were is not known in detail but they 
probably approximated to those of the Tinguian. Thus, with the develop- 
ment of central political authority, customary law decreases in complexity 
and development until it practically vanishes. 

Economic organization everywhere centers around land—particularly 
rice land. The terracing of rice lands reaches its highest development among 
the Ifugao and decreases as one goes towards the coast, but that is partly a 
result of topography and water supply, though the time factor and popula- 
tion rressure may be important also. Wealth—measured in rice lands—is 
the key to social status. In all groups there are relatively fixed social classes 


8 Morgan called kinship systems of the Ifugao type ““Malayan”’ though he had no sched- 
ules from this region. It is interesting to speculate what would have happened to his famous 
stages of social development if he had been acquainted with these systems which run the 
whole gamut from “Malayan” to “European” types without much variation in cultural type 
otherwise. 
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based largely upon the ownership and control of land. Class lines seem to 
be more sharply drawn as one goes from the interior to the coast; in early 
times the Ilocano had a class of “slaves,” in addition to rich, middle, and 
poor classes. The amount of wealth per capita increases sharply as one goes 
toward the coast; there are relatively few rich men among the Ifugao and 
Bontoc, many among the Tinguian, and still more among the [locano. 

Marriage customs seem here to be correlated with these differences in 
wealth. Among the Ifugao and Bontoc marriage for the great majority is a 
matter of free choice—a result of trial matings in special sleeping dormi- 
tories—followed by a series of regular marriage rituals. The Ifugao do not 
allow marriage within the range of the effective kinship unit—which in- 
cludes third cousins on both sides—without special ceremonies; the Bontoc 
enforce an informal ato exogamy.® The rich families in both groups, however, 
do not allow their children to marry in the ordinary way, but arrange their 
marriages for them. The reason given is that it is necessary to conserve their 
property in rice lands. Since there are relatively few rich men, it is probable 
that these arranged marriages are often with closer relatives than in the case 
of the trial matings. 

Among the Tinguian, who are relatively much wealthier, all marriages 
are arranged by the parental groups. Such arranged marriages are always 
with a distant relative, preferably a third or fourth cousin. Second cousins 
are considered too close except in the lowland villages near the coast where 
such marriages are common. The reasons given are to keep the families 
united and to keep rice fields and other wealth in the kinship group. The 
Ilocano likewise arrange a considerable number of marriages, at least, and 
here several marriages of first cousins were recorded, the reasons given being 
the same. 

Separation or divorce is relatively easy and frequent among the Ifugao 
and Bontoc, but is difficult and expensive among the Tinguian. At present, 
the Ilocano, being Catholic, find divorce almost impossible; the earlier 
situaticn is difficult to ascertain. 

In religious beliefs and rituals, also, there are definite changes from the 
interior to the coast. The Ifugao have an elaborate hierarchy of deities who 
are invoked by male priests and controlled by verbal rituals and offerings. 
Souls of the dead are important but serve largely as intermediaries between 
the people and the more important deities. Among the Bontoc, the souls of 
the dead seem relatively more important, though less is known of Bontoc 


* Information from F. H. Keesing, Social Organization of Bontoc with Special Reference 
to the Ato and Olog. Ms. 
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religion. Most Ifugao men act as priests at one time or another, though some 
specialize more completely; among the Bontoc the priesthood seems more 
highly restricted and specialized. In both groups Lumauig is the important 
culture hero; in neither is there evidence of a single supreme deity. 

For the Tinguian non-human spirits take precedence over the souls of 
the dead, who are relatively unimportant. Female mediums, of little im- 
portance in the interior, here occupy the center of the stage in the curing 
rituals and the prestige ceremonies, although men usually conduct the com- 
munal ceremonies. Kabunian, the culture hero, is similar to Lumauig; there 
is in addition a central deity called Kadaklan. The Ilocano likewise believe 
in a host of spirits as well as the Christian god, Apo Dios; formerly they 
believed in Kabunian also. The souls of the dead are no longer important 
factors in religious life. 

This “cultural drift’ —this regular series of changes in cultural institu- 
tions as one goes from the interior to the coast, or vice versa—is in part a 
phenomenon of acculturation, of course. The direction of these changes 
seems to be from the interior to the coast in many cases, but certain of the 
variations may have been part of the cultural heritage brought from earlier 
homes; we cannot assume that the interior peoples present the early forms 
of institutions in all cases. 

The factors responsible for certain of these variations are both external 
and internal. Long continued contacts with Asiatic and European peoples 
have brought about both direct and indirect changes; these have affected 
the coastal peoples more profoundly but have also penetrated into the in- 
terior. But certain of the changes seem based upon internal socio-economic 
factors which vary from one region to another and which operate relatively 
independently. Thus the shift in village organization seems more closely 
related to topography and water distribution than to acculturation phe- 
nomena. Likewise, the variations in social organization which we have 
noted seem to represent a series of correlated phenomena which has an 
internal consistency and which is related to factors such as population 
density, relative wealth per capita, and the like, rather than to external 
contacts. 

The variations in the kinship systems and the shift from a kinship to a 
kinship-territorial organization, and the corresponding changes in political 
organization and social control, seem at first glance to be primarily the 
results of contact with western European cultures. But, with the excep- 
tion of the Ilocano, who have long been subject to direct Spanish contacts, 
I am not convinced that this is entirely the case. There is little of the dis- 
organization of native society which such contacts often engender, and 
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when the institutions are studied comparatively it is difficult (with the pos- 
sible exception of religion) to find direct evidence of outside influence. On 
the other hand these variations in cultural institutions seem highly inter- 
related and it may be possible to state these relations in the form of cor- 
relations and to explain them, in part at least, as the result of internal 
factors. These correlations may then be tested and modified by comparison 
with the results of similar studies elsewhere. 

Returning to the problem of acculturation among the Tinguian, we 
pointed out earlier that some aspects of culture change, at least, could not 
be satisfactorily understood without seeing them against this larger back- 
ground of change in the whole region. The Spanish, for example, have 
usually received credit for stopping the “vicious circle” of headhunting in 
the Tinguian region, thus enabling trade and other contacts to develop 
over a wider area. A closer examination of the situation among the Tinguian 
and their neighbors, however, suggests that the Tinguian had themselves 
developed an effective mechanism for stopping headhunting. They had 
long since made peace between neighboring villages and maintained it 
through intermarriage; being at a disadvantage in conflicts with villages 
over the mountains to the east they had developed “peace pacts” with them, 
based on the same principles as the marriage agreements between two 
families, and called by the same term. These were rigidly enforced by the 
headmen and made trade and travel possible over a wide area. The relative 
ease with which head hunting was stopped in the Tinguian region, com- 
pared with the difficulties encountered in the Ifugao and Bontoc areas, 
seems as much a result of the shift in type of social integration as of the 
efforts of the Spanish authorities. 

On the other hand, the Spanish worked in vain to christianize the 
Tinguian, while the Americans have struggled to break down the class sys- 
tem through the introduction of free public education and universal suf- 
frage. The class lines seem to be stronger as we approach the coast. The 
Spanish had great success with the coastal peoples because they set them- 
selves on top of the class structure but continued to maintain it. The Ameri- 
can authorities, correspondingly, have had greater success among the 
interior peoples in their efforts to break down the class system; the coastal 
peoples have resisted these efforts at every turn. 

The Spanish christianized the Ilocano rather rapidly in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, whereas the Tinguian at first glance show little in 
their religious practices that looks Christian; in actual practice, however, 
the two groups are not very different. The Tinguian supreme deity, Kada- 
klan, may represent a borrowing from the Ilocano version of the Spanish 
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deity, Apo Dios,'® but this is an indirect rather than a direct influence. The 
Tinguian have not developed any nativistic religious movements so far, 
probably because their socio-economic life has not been seriously disturbed; 
some of the movements among the Ilocano, however, partake of the 
character of such nativistic movements. 

The marriage and divorce practices among the Tinguian, which appear 
to correspond much better to European standards of morality than do 
those of the interior, are in all probability not the results of Spanish in- 
fluences but rather the results of the particular situations in regard to land 
and wealth which we have noted. The Ilocano, who carry some of these 
practices still further, often violate Catholic regulation by the marriage of 
first cousins, a tendency which is intelligible in terms of the wider changes 
we have noted. 

These brief comments suggest that the study of cultural change in a 
single group may be more profitable when that change is seen against the 
background of larger changes which may be going on in the region. In the 
case of the northern Philippines, these larger changes form a regular series 
with a definite direction; this series of correlated changes offers interesting 
problems in itself. Further, an adequate understanding of this larger picture 
will enable a better interpretation of the changes in any one of the com- 
ponent cultural groups. Here is an instance where historical and compara- 
tive studies may cooperate to create a better understanding of the processes 
and results of culture change. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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10 Kadaklan in Ilocano means “the greatest”’; this is also its secondary meaning at present 
in Tinguian. The Tinguian may have borrowed the idea of a supreme deity from the Ilocano, 
and gradually incorporated it into their religious system. Kadaklan, at present, is only par- 
tially integrated into Tinguian ritual and myth, sharing activities with Kabunian, who has 
a much wider distribution in this area. 


CULTURE CHANGE AMONG THE 
NILGIRI TRIBES* By DAVID G. MANDELBAUM 


OUR tribes, isolated together, mutually interdependent, yet culturally 

distinct, are simultaneously exposed to alien custom. The culture of 
each takes a different course of adaptation to the new circumstance. Our 
purpose is to indicate some reasons for these differences and, if possible, to 
discern certain general trends underlying the variant processes of accultura- 
tion. 

For many centuries the tribes of the Nilgiri Hills in South India were 
isolated from the people of the plains below. The steepness of the hills and 
the climate of the plateau discouraged any extensive contacts with the 
Hindus of the lowlands. So the tribes formed a social enclave which was 
geographically close to Hindu life but culturally remote from it. The Nilgiri 
folk lived in economic and social symbiosis, the Todas being pastoral 
people, the Badagas agriculturalists, the Kotas artisans, the Kurumbas food 
gatherers and sorcerers. 

It was about a hundred years ago that the English discovered the 
plateau and there found a godsend as a haven from the summer heat of the 
plains. They soon pushed a road through to the summit and before long 
moved the seat of the provincial government up to the hills for six months 
every year. With the British administrators and vacationists came an influx 
of lowland Hindus and Mohammedans, servants, merchants, wanderers 
looking for a living—men from many castes and areas. 

The natives of the Nilgiris were thus subject to the impact of two levels 
of invading culture, Hindu and European. From both sources each tribe 
took over certain things, rejected others—each group according to its own 
tastes and inclinations. Before attempting to assess these borrowings, it is 
well to consider the nature of cultural interchange before Europeans ap- 
peared in the area. 

There was some cultural give and take among the tribes; the great 
wonder is that it amounted to so little. The four peoples lived in constant 
and close contact with each other, yet were culturally and linguistically 
segregate. Any village of one tribe was, and still is, within a short walk of 
villages of each of the other tribes. But the four cultures have relatively 
little in common. The complex Toda ritual and social organization had only 
vague parallels in Kota life. While Kota dress and housing are similar to that 


* Read before the Central Section of the American Anthropological Association, Indian- 
apolis, April 26, 1940. Field work sponsored by National Research Council and Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. 
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of the Badaga, other phases of the two cultures bear but little resemblance. t 
Both Kota and Badaga admired and respected the Todas, yet in spite of the 


high prestige rating of the Toda, the others took over very few Toda traits : 
and those unimportant. c 

There are several reasons why so little trait diffusion went on among I 
these four groups who lived almost literally cheek by jowl. For one thing, 4 
each of the cultures operated on a totally different economic base. All of I 
Toda life had to do with the buffalo herds. Kota religion and interest i 
centered about the smithy, Badaga life was engrossed with the welfare of r 
the crop. Each group had a different focus of interest to which the other 
societies could contribute little. I 

Perhaps more important is the nature of social intercourse. Kurumbas | 
are often called from their jungle homes to minister to Kotas and Badagas. t 
Their magical services are indispensable. In the practice of their profession, 

Kurumbas may have occasion to call on their Kota clients several times a J 
week. Yet whenever a Kurumba comes into view, the word flashes through ] 
the village, women and children run for the safety of home, cower inside { 
until the Kurumbas have gone. All transactions between Kota and Kurumba ( 
take place outside the village limits, rarely is a Kurumba allowed within the ! 


home confines of another tribe. 
In like manner, Kota musicians have to be present at all major Toda é 
ceremonials; yet if the band comes too close to a dairy, the place is polluted 
and can only be resanctified by elaborate purificatory rituals. So it goes for 
the relations among all the tribes. Although contact was frequent, social { 
intercourse was confined to a fixed number of narrowly defined activities. 
Any intimate contact, of a kind which would allow members of one group , 
to mingle freely with another, was stringently tabooed. 
A third bar to intertribal diffusion is the matter of prestige symbolism. 
A unique tribal trait tends to be interpreted as a symbol of group status. . 
Any attempt to imitate it by another group is violently resisted. For ex- 
ample, Badagas wear turbans, Kotas do not. When a few Kotas once took 
to wearing turbans, the Badagas felt that the Kotas were getting above 
themselves. Some of the Badagas ambushed and beat up the Kota offenders, | 
tore off their headgear, and effectively blocked the borrowing of this trait. | 
This situation is typical of conditions which prevail throughout India. | 
Each caste and tribe has its own unique configuration of custom, represents 
a distinct cultural compartment. Diffusion is impeded by barriers against 
intimate connections and symbolic considerations of group status. 
All the factors which made for frequent contact without acculturation in 
the Nilgiris are still valid. But there have been certain important modifica- 
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tions. In aboriginal times the ultimate sanction in tribal or intertribal dis- 
putes lay with a council composed of the headmen of the tribes. Now the 
British administrator, not the council, is the court of last appeal. Economic 
changes have been quick to appear. The former subsistence crop of the 
Badagas, millet, is being replaced by a cash crop, potatoes. The cash so 
acquired can be used to buy imported tools, and so the economic base of the 
Kotas is endangered. For fifty years past, the tribesmen have been coming 
into the weekly market where they see strange goods and customs, even 
movies. 

The effect of these changes on the Kurumbas cannot be gauged at 
present. They still live in their jungles, still come forth to purvey magical 
protection, still slink quickly back. No field work was conducted among 
these people and my acquaintance with them is slight. 

The Badagas, however, have been deeply affected by the opening of the 
area. They, of all the Nilgiri people, were closest akin culturally to caste 
Hindus. Renewed contact with Hinduism has engendered a drive to align 
their ways with those of the caste structure. This requires the eliminating 
of old traits as well as the adopting of new practices. For example, musicians 
rank very low in the caste system and do not merit as important a place as 
Kota musicians held among the Badagas. Hence many Badagas want to 
eliminate Kota music from ritual performances. The more conservative 
Badagas see a threat to the whole tenor of tribal life in this change and stub- 
bornly retain their old relations with the Kota. This conflict has crystallized 
factional differences, and a fight between the pro-music and the anti-music 
party recently led to several Badaga deaths. Here as in other acculturative 
situations, we find the growth of factions, one striving to effect the change, 
the other bitterly resisting it. 

The Badagas have borrowed little directly from the English, but the 
very establishment of an authority superior to any native sanction has 
undermined the old way of life. When disputes of a serious nature are de- 
cided by the British official instead of by the tribal headmen, then all of the 
old societal structure loses some of its grip. Whites have had a great effect 
on the Badagas, not so much because of positive contributions to Badaga 
life, nor because of the suppression of previous custom, but rather because 
of the general debilitating effect they have had on the compulsive value of 
aboriginal sanctions. 

The Todas have been exposed to the ways of the whites more, perhaps, 
than any of the other groups. Two of their villages are within the limits of 
the largest English settlement. They constitute one of the famed sights of the 
town and every newcomer to the Nilgiris is dutybound to inspect and 
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photograph the Toda soon after arrival. A mission for the tribe was estab- 
lished just fifty years ago and intensive missionary efforts have gone on ever 
since. A few Todas have been employed as herders by Europeans and some 
serve as ornamental guards for the palace of one of the Maharajas. 

Dr Murray B. Emeneau, who conducted linguistic studies among the 
Toda over a period of three years, has written a paper called Toda Culture 
Thirty-Five Years After: An Acculturation Study.’ This paper traces the 
changes in Toda culture during the thirty-five years which intervened be- 
tween Rivers’ studies and Emeneau’s stay with the tribe. 

In 1901 Rivers found the Todas but little affected by invading peoples. 
True, they sold their ghee in the market and occasionally paid vows to 
Hindu or Mohammedan shrines, but all the rest of their way of life remained 
inviolate. A few had become converts, but they lived apart from the tribe 
and had no effect on the tribal career. Emeneau diligently searched 
for further changes and found but one that could be noted for most of the 
tribe. The young men have taken to wearing gaily colored neckerchiefs. 
Only a single sib exhibits more than this trifling change through three dec- 
ades. 

Just as Toda life has furnished some standard textbook examples in 
other matters anthropological, so does it offer a classic case of contact with- 
out acculturation. Toda culture is so highly integrated, so tightly knit 
around the care and cult of the buffalo, that unless the buffalo cult breaks 
down, other influences can hardly penetrate. And the buffalo herds of the 
tribe, save for the one sib above mentioned, are larger and more flourishing 
than ever. The English have seen to it that Toda pastures are not en- 
croached upon, that Todas cannot sell pasture land. British motives for 
this consideration have been twofold; they cherish the Todas as they do 
ancient monuments and game preserves; secondly, the Toda pastures make 
excellent cover for the hunt (with jackals as quarry) which the English and 
the native Rajas maintain in the Nilgiris. Since the basis of Toda economics 
remains unimpaired, all of the complex structure erected on this basis is 
unfractured. 

All, save in the sib-village wmkitj. Only this solitary settlement has 
taken to raising potatoes, only they keep cattle as well as buffalo. The reason 
for their deviance is not far to seek. The heart of the Toda cult is in the 
sacred dairies, and the sacred dairies of this sib lie beneath the parade 
ground of the cantonment of Wellington. The site chosen for the military 


1(Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol. xix, January, 1938), 
pp. 101-121. 
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station covered the pastures of these Todas and they were moved to a 
neighboring hillside. But there they muddied the water supply of the soldiers 
and they were shifted again to a more distant ridge. In this new location, 
they can keep buffalo easily enough but cannot carry on the buffalo ritual 
since they have no sacred places. For the sacred dairy sites of a sib are one, 
inalienable, and irreplaceable. Deprived of the hub of their ritual, this 
group has lost its zest for buffalo care and has taken over certain non- 
buffalo traits.” 

The history of this single deviant sib illustrates the potentialities of 
Toda acculturation. The amputation of dairy ritual, unintentional though 
it was, affected the economic life of this group, weakened the cohesiveness 
of the whole culture, made possible the infiltration of new elements. While 
other alien influences have little marred the surface of Toda society, this 
blow struck at the vitals of the culture. Every culture is especially vulner- 
able to profound change in certain of its spheres. One such strategic area 
in Toda life is the sphere of ritual. The other Toda sibs continue to maintain 
their ritual, retain the old economic pattern, remain impervious to foreign 
ways. 

The Kotas have been more susceptible to change than have the Todas 
but have not yielded as greatly as have the Badagas. Not so immured within 
a single pursuit as to be insensible to all else, they still have not been as 
sensitive to Hindu manners as have their agricultural neighbors. A great 
cultural and social distance separates the Kotas from lowland Hindus. As 
blacksmiths, musicians, carrion eaters, their presence cannot be tolerated 
by caste men and so they have less opportunity than have the Badagas to 
associate with plains folk. Since the gap between Kota and lowlander is 
bridged by a few tenuous contacts only, the tribesmen have greater reluct- 
ance to cross over into strange cultural territory, have less longing to 
identify with Hinduism than have the Badagas. They have had to make 
certain adjustments because of the partial breakdown of the old system of 
intertribal relationships, but these changes have not yet involved any great 
departure from aboriginal custom. The diminishing return from their handi- 
craft has been supplemented by an enlargement of their old cultivations. 
They still carry on the traditional exchange of goods and services with Toda, 
Kurumba, and some Badaga. 

The direct impress of European influence on Kota life meets even the 
casual eye. Chevrolet axles have. replaced native ore as raw material for 
spades. Tea and potatoes are ousting millet and barley from the tribal fields. 


2 I am indebted to Dr Murray Emeneau for this information. 
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Tiled roofs and tailored jackets are supplanting ancient thatch and tribal 
toga. But these in themselves are mere surface substitutions. Whatever the 
source of the metal, the tribesmen still are smiths, and the smithy plays 
much the same part in social and religious life as before. The new crops have 
not altered ideas of land ownership or familial usufruct. Beneath the tile 
and store clothing reside ancient concepts of manly demeanor, of sib 
solidarity, of supernatural sanctions. These innovations have not really 
affected the core of Kota life. 

More significant have been certain less conspicuous happenings, whose 
repercussions have created series of disturbances through the whole of the 
society. A single seemingly innocuous order by a British official may pro- 
foundly disturb the tribal equilibrium. Such a train of events was set going 
when the villagers of Kotagiri were ordered to use latrines. 

The village happened to be located in a place of great scenic and climatic 
attraction. In the words of the interpreter and informant, 


Then the English came and bought land from the Kotas of Kotagiri and built 
bungalows around the village. Police station, bazaar, English hotels, all come. These 
civilization people have latrines but the jungle people, the Kotas, go out of the vil- 
lage and in the night they just sit where they wish. The government built two 
two latrines, one for males, one for females, and the government ordered that the 
Kotas use them. The priests and headmen and diviners had a council about it, 
but they wanted to ask the pembacol, the woman who becomes possessed to the 
music of the flute. 

The woman who was consulted forbade the use of latrines, and when a 
council of the whole tribe was called, the decision was taken to move the 
entire village. The proponents of this move tellingly argued that the smell 
of the new institution would offend the sensibilities of the village gods. To 
avoid offending either British or divine powers, the whole community was 
shifted to a new locale. 

This resistance, however, raised fresh problems. For the two priests of 
the village could not agree on a site. The followers of one settled in his chosen 
spot and there built a temple, while the adherents of the other built their 
houses and temple in another place, about a mile away. Never before in 
tribal memory had the village deities been separated or a village so sundered. 
Since protracted argument, threats of force, and tribal pressure failed to 
bring either side to yield, the quarrel eventually reached the British court. 
True to the diplomacy of colonial administration, the court ordered a com- 
promise; the united village was to be located on a third site, midway be- 
tween the two previously selected. 

Thus the resistance to one minor regulation of British authority led to 
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submission in a matter of much greater import. Since the government official 
had the last word to say in matters pertaining to the gods, he had unknow- 
ingly usurped some of the sanctions formerly accorded to the gods and 
their retainers. The weakened prestige of the priests led to this further 
incident. 

A few of the villagers had kept title to their lands in Kotagiri and in time 
received considerable revenue from rents. In the course of some years, one 
of these wealthy men was chosen to be priest. He chafed under the ritual 
taboos incumbent upon priests since they prevented him from enjoying 
the tastes his wealth had enabled him to acquire. Moreover, as I understand 
the case, the lowered prestige of the priesthood caused him to take the duties 
of his office less seriously than he might otherwise have done. On a grand 
spree one fine day he violated many of the rules of priestly conduct in a 
single fell swoop. He got drunk, had a barber cut his sacerdotal beard, 
donned footgear. 

But the group had not so far relinquished its old values as to tolerate 
this breach. The priest was promptly subjected to the direst punishment 
he was made an outcaste. The society was still sure enough of its scale of 
values and well enough integrated to make this punishment stick and rankle. 
Only by dint of great expenditure and abasement did this wayward priest 
secure readmittance to the tribe. 

The chain of events started by the latrine edict is one index of the degree 
of acculturation—in matters of basic importance—among the people of 
Kotagiri. At least one individual, the priest, was ready to throw over an 
important sector of the integrating framework of the society. His unique 
position and experiences as a man of wealth brought him to that juncture. 
But his fellow villagers had not shared those experiences, for them the ab- 
original patterns were still satisfactory, and in the end they forced the 
vagrant to reaffirm publicly the continuing validity of the traditional way. 
Had the group been subject to deeper frustrations, some men would very 
probably have supported the dereliction. Or if the priest had been a more 
forceful personality, if he had so manipulated the prestige set-up of the 
society as to accrue to himself greater power over his relatives and neighbors, 
then too he might have been able to flout tradition without recanting. 

In another Kota village there lives a man who has done that very thing. 
He is a vigorous personality who has been able to bring about significant 
changes in several villages. This individual, Sulli, is the one Kota who can 
speak English. He alone of all the tribesmen has lived among Hindus, as he 
had to do in the course of receiving enough education to become a school 
teacher. Whole complexes of behavior which are significant in present day 
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Kota life, behavior toward Europeans, literacy in Tamil and English, are 
carried only by him. 

A life history of this individual shows that he has sought to deviate from 
the established patterns of his culture since childhood. The very fact that 
he went through a long and painful process of education is one reflection of 
his desire to deviate. Sulli’s perpetual drive to seek new ways and to induce 
others to follow him finds expression in his present efforts to get his tribes- 
men to cut their hair, to abandon music as a tribal vocation, to give over the 
eating of carrion, to abolish the menstrual seclusion hut. This last reform 
probably stems from lessons in hygiene, but the other traits are stigmas of 
group inferiority according to Hindu concepts. 

Sulli himself has gone beyond the reforms he advocates. The prestige 
value imparted by contact with an ethnographer and a linguist lent him 
enough courage not only to cut his hair but also to tog himself out in shorts, 
topee, and stockings in the style of an Englishman. Although his reforms are 
savagely opposed by many, some of the younger men have followed his 
example in cutting their hair and in abandoning other tribal practices. Had 
Sulli been a weaker personality, he could not have held his followers or him- 
self to his schedule of acculturation. Much of Kota culture change is chan- 
nelled through and directed by a single individual, the leitmotif of whose 
personality is deviation from established tradition.* 

A study of recent history in the Nilgiri area reveals differences in degree 
of change and in the nature of the acculturation process among the tribes. 
The old structure of Badaga society was generally weakened by the advent 
of the English so that many Badagas were ready to take over new traits. 
Since these Badagas felt more closely identified with Hinduism than with 
other cultures, they took over new behavior patterns mainly from the 
plains folk. Toda life, narrowly concentrated on the buffalo, has little time 
for or interest in extra-buffalo behavior. The conditions under which the 
integrity of Toda culture can be shattered are illustrated by the career of 
one aberrant sib. The sketch of Kota change reveals the varying force of 
different acculturative impacts and demonstrates the role which personality 
may play in mutations of the social mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
3 Some aspects of this situation have been discussed in a paper which is shortly to appear 
in the Sapir Memorial Volume. 


WORLD VIEW AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 
IN GUATEMALA* By SOL TAX 


WO classes of people constitute virtually the entire population of the 

present-day Republic of Guatemala. They are the Indians and the 
Ladinos. The Indians are for the most part relatively full blooded de- 
scendants of those whom the Spanish conquerors found in possession of the 
land in 1524. The Ladinos for the most part are mixed bloods. But the dis- 
tinction is not to be drawn in terms of biological race, nor even of socio- 
logical race; for the people concerned are little inclined to attach social 
differences to biological origins. At least in the Western Highland region of 
the country, the area to which this discussion is limited, the class indices 
are primarily cultural and linguistic. The origin of the use of the terms 
Indian and Ladino with non-racial connotations is suggested by Batres 
Jauregui’s definition of the term Ladino: 


The word . . . meant in old Spanish “the romance or new language,” from which 
it was derived that those who spoke one or more languages besides their own were 
called /adinos, and thus the Indians who spoke ladino (or Castilla as they themselves 
call it) were called ladinos. The meaning of this word is now extended to all those 
who in these countries are not Indians, or even when they are Indians, do not retain 
their language or customs.! 


It appears that after the Conquest colonists were few and women among 
them scarce. Spanish men married Indians and an intermediate class of 
Mestizos emerged; for a period, classes of Negroes, Zambos, and Mulattoes 
were also recognized.? But simultaneously the term Ladino came to be 
applied to Indians ‘‘who lived and worked in the cities as artisans’ and it 
may be surmised that such Indians had already adopted elements of Spanish 
culture and language. Possibly the Ladino Indians tended to marry into 
groups of other blood; but whatever the case, it is noteworthy that the 
mixed-blood classes which had been designated by race names were even- 
tually absorbed into the Indian-Ladino classification which had from the 
beginning cultural rather than racial connotations. Today there is no 


* Read before the Central Section, American Anthropological Association, Indianapolis, 
April 26, 1940. 

1 Antonio Batres Jaureguf, Vicios del lenguaje y provincialismos de Guatemala (Guate- 
mala), p. 91. 

2 Chester Lloyd Jones, Guatemala, Past and Present (Minneapolis, University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1940), p. 269. Jones has digested many of the published sources on the history of 
Guatemala and has briefly summarized conclusions. 

3 Manuel Cobos Batres, Carrera (1° cuaderno, Liberia Renacimiento, Guatemala, 1935), 
pp. 12 ff., cited in Jones, ibid. 
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Mestizo class in Guatemala, and the term is hardly used except in its literal 
meaning. 

The Indians today live for the most part in communities in each of 
which they retain ethnic identity and separateness from Ladinos expressed 
in a unified Indian social-political-religious system, in a body of cultural 
meanings and beliefs not shared by Ladinos, in a distinguishing costume 
pattern, and in the use of an Indian dialect. The Ladinos are the representa- 
tives of Spanish and European traditions, even though not unmixed with 
Indian. There is not, and apparently for a long time has not been,‘ any 
serious social impediment to passage from the Indian to the Ladino class. 
To say that despite this there occurs virtually no such passing® in the 
Western Highlands is largely another way of asserting that the Indians are 
not being acculturated to the Ladinos; for when an Indian adopts Spanish 
as his language, Ladino-style clothes, and the Ladino way of life in general, 
he is generally recognized as having passed into the Ladino class. 

This evident lack of acculturation is not explicable in terms of physical 
isolation of Indians from Ladinos. It is true that Ladinos comprise less than 
ten percent of the population of the region, but they live in every part of it. 
They live for the most part in towns, while the Indians are to a greater ex- 
tent rural. But they live in towns which are social, religious, and market 
centers for the Indians,® and as will be seen below, the contacts are con- 
tinual. The towns are, moreover, linked to the capital by highways and bus- 
lines and by telegraph and telephone, while the Ladinos of the towns often 


4 Jones (op. cit., p. 272) says that ‘‘those who take on Ladino dress and activities become 
Ladinos even though of Indian blood” and adds in a footnote (p. 395) that “‘Precedents of 
this sort were created by law even in the colonial period. A law of October 13, 1876 expressly 
authorized such changes.’”’ It may be added that change from Indian to Ladino ways, espe- 
cially in language and costume, appears to be encouraged rather than discouraged by both 
the government and Ladino opinion. What little anti-Indian prejudice there is among Ladinos 
is expressed in depreciation less of Indian blood and character than of Indian “backwardness.” 

5 This statement is based chiefly on field experience, but it is borne out by the census 
records. If very many Indians were passing into the Ladino class, the rate of increase of the 
Ladino population would probably be considerably higher than that of the Indian. But the 
rates of geometric increase per 1000 from 1893 to 1921 were calculated by Shattuck (A Medical 
Survey of the Republic of Guatemala, Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication No. 499, 
Washington, 1938, p. 11) as 13.5 for Ladinos and 13.7 for Indians. Nor can the possibility that 
the rate of natural increase is greater among Indians be allowed, for Shattuck (op. cit., p. 13) 
calculates the natural increase rate per 1000 population as 22.5 among Ladinos and 21.9 among 
Indians. Unless, therefore, it be supposed that many Ladinos pass into the Indian group 
(contrary to observation) the conclusion is inescapable that Indians have not been becoming 
Ladinos. 

® Sol Tax, The Municipios of the Midwestern Highlands of Guatemala (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, No. 3, 1937), pp. 430, 432. 
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have close connections with that center of modern influences. The Indians 
may therefore be said to be living in continued physical contact with sub- 
urbs of modern urban civilization. To suggest some of the reasons for the 
lack of acculturation of the Indians to Ladino and modern Euro-American 
civilization, it will be necessary to turn first to the equally interesting inter- 
relations of the Indian communities themselves. 

It may be recalled that communities of typical Indians are identified 
with municipios which, while somewhat comparable to townships, are in 
Guatemala the important ethnic units.’ There is much that is common to 
the cultures of all of the municipios, but there are also some rather striking 
differences as one passes from one to another. The Indians of a municipio 
think of themselves as a distinct group of people, biologically and socially. 
Each municipio typically has its own costume, different from those of its 
neighbors, and this costume is a label wherever the Indians go. Each has, 
moreover, a relatively exclusive set of customs and practices, including 
those of birth, baptism, system of naming, marriage, burial; kinship and 
family and household organization; and rituals of many kinds. Even in de- 
tails of diet and cookery, and etiquette, as well as in house types and other 
material things, municipios often differ in greater or less detail from all of 
their neighbors. Each municipio tends to have its own economic specialties, 
sometimes its own economic and social values, and even its own different 
standard of living. Each municipio has a politico-religious organization in- 
dependent, within limits, of any other; each has a variant of the general 
system of public service; each has its own saints, its own fiestas for them, 
and its own annual religious calendar. At the same time, all of the Indians 
typical of one municipio are strictly part of that community, wearing rela- 
tively the same costume, speaking the common dialect (different in most 
cases from the dialects of its neighbors), engaging in the favored economic 
pursuit, participating in the politico-religious organization, and having the 
common customs and beliefs. To be sure there are variations and non- 
typical individuals, but the variations are not often such as to bring a person 
closer to a neighboring municipio than to his own. 

Such mutual exclusiveness exists in spite of the physical proximity of the 
municipios to each other. Towns are in some cases separated by no more 
than a half-hour’s walk, and in one case by only a few blocks, while the 
lands tilled by the townspeople of two different municipios in many cases 
adjoin. Where Indians live in the country, moreover, there are many cases 
where neighboring families are in different municipios, and yet most of the 
differences typical of those municipios exist also between such neighbors. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 433 ff. 
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There is, furthermore, continuous intercommunication among the | 
municipios. First of all, the Indians of one often go to live in others, some- ; 
times intermarrying (in which case the offspring are usually absorbed into ry 
the culture of the community in which they are raised), more often holding = 
themselves somewhat aloof and forming either a separate social class or a — 
colony apart. Such “foreign” Indians keep their old costumes, their own as 
language, often their own trades or economic specialties, and, apparently, aa 
their own culture. Such colonies represent the closest kind of contact be- 
tween municipios (excepting intermarriage itself) because of the social rela- 
tions that inevitably grow up between the home group and the foreign a 
groups and because the “‘colonial’’ Indians frequently visit “back home” loz 
and serve as connecting links between the municipios involved. : oa 
But there are other interrelations of municipios as well. Economic rela- whe 
tions are most important. Specialization begets exchange of commodities ia t 
which is accomplished for the most part through public markets. Most wrchs 
towns have regular market-days on which people from far and near meet 
to buy and sell their own products or, as middlemen, those of others.* : 
Regularly, once or twice a week or more, large numbers of Indians from wis 
diverse municipios come to each market to buy and sell, or often merely to one 
enjoy the gaiety of the occasion. Usually the relations established are super- oth 
ficial; but often, since the same people come together repeatedly, they come the 
to know one another by sight and by name, and learn something of the tud 
personal characteristics, language, and customs of such acquaintances. They pte 
sometimes eat and sleep together and become friends. In some important ona 
markets people from many towns regularly meet. In travelling to the he 
market-town they pass through still other places and in the course of time sult 
come to know them well and to establish personal contacts in them. At the niq 
same time, middlemen regularly visit several towns each week and establish daa 
relationships in each. Nor do merchants meet only in the markets; they also ae 
sometimes buy at homes where merchandise is grown or made, and such eae 
contacts may be repeated. snte 
Economic relations concern not only trade, but land ownership and ads 
cultivation as well. Indians of one municipio frequently own land in another wen 
and go to work it days or weeks at a time. Likewise, Indians of land-poor ris 
municipios find work in neighboring municipios; such laborers frequently plic 
board with their employers. It may also be noted that Indians from diverse ing 
municipios of the highlands meet to work and live for seasons or years at a sn 
time on plantations of the lowlands, where they are the closest of neighbors. pla 
8 F. W. McBryde has described economic specialization and the market system in The mig 


Native Economy of Western Guatemala (Thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1940). 
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Government, too, brings together Indians from different municipios, 
since those who are officials in any given year frequently meet in the offices 
of the Departmental capital to transact similar business. Also, Indians of 
small and out-of-the-way municipios pick up mail and telegrams in other 
towns and stay the whole day or night. Finally, religious fiestas and pil- 
grimages take Indians from their home towns to others where for a few days 
they witness dances and rituals differing in details from those of their own. 

With the exception that the women of some towns rarely visit others, 
so that their contacts with outsiders are confined to visitors to their towns, 
there is hardly a man, woman, or child that I know who has not visited a 
dozen or more municipios, and who does not regularly frequent at least one 
or two. Some municipios are virtually deserted one or two days every week. 
Everybody travels, and travels often, for even if the Indians have nothing 
to buy and sell, they still enjoy going to markets and fiestas. Men, however, 
travel oftener and farther, as a rule, than women. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Indians of one muncipio know a 
great deal about the people and customs of others. The average Indian 
could no doubt write large fragments of the ethnography of half-a-dozen 
towns other than his own. Although occasionally scornful of the customs of 
other communities, he more frequently does not evaluate them. “‘That is 
their custom; it is all right for them,” appears to be the most general atti- 
tude. To the Indians cultural differences between themselves and outsiders 
are as much to be expected as differences in kinds of trees. It would be in- 
accurate to say that the close contact and resultant knowledge on the part 
of one group of Indians of differences of culture among others have not re- 
sulted in some diffusion. Many cases of borrowing of crops and the tech- 
niques for growing them have been noted; when it is a matter of dollars 
and cents, the Indians do not ordinarily evidence conservatism; indeed, the 
free competition of individuals, each looking for a profitable enterprise, 
would discourage such conservatism. There also appears to be a fairly free 
interchange of folklore and remedies and the like. But it is a curious kind of 
interchange, one that recognizes the local nature of culture. Just as it is 
known that a plant that yields well in one town will not necessarily yield 
in another, so it is supposed that a remedy need not be universally ap- 
plicable. A plant or technique or custom appears to be considered as belong- 
ing to a particular community, its people and its soil. Thus, there is a fairly 
strong belief in Panajachel that if a crop that grows well in one town is 
planted in another where it has not been grown, the “spirit” of the plant 
might shift its locale and the plant consequently prosper in its new habitat 
and fail in its old. (Hence the Indians are disturbed when Indians of another 
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town begin to cultivate a local crop.) Somewhat similarly, merely because 
Indians of one town are believed able to secure fortunes from the owner of a 
hill or volcano does not mean that those of another can do likewise. 

There may be said to be a culture trait of acceptance of cultural dif- 
ferences. In general the attitude required is one of neutrality—neither 
laudatory nor condemnatory. The Indians of one town may look down on 
those of another, possibly all others, but as far as I know, there are no cases 
of mutual acceptance of vertical status of any kind in the relations of two 
Indian communities. As a consequence, there is no question of the ap- 
preciation of elements of culture because of their association with a superior 
group. Indians of another town may be considered lazy or stupid, but as far 
as I know, depreciative epithets in terms of customs are not applied to them. 

It is of course a relatively simple matter to explain cultural similarities 
in contiguous communities. We take it to be natural that culture diffuses. 
The great similarity of the cultures of these Indian societies, which makes 
it possible to draw a generalized picture of the culture of the whole region, is 
easily understandable when it is considered that the groups are genetically 
related in the first place, that influences from outside were given the op- 
portunity to affect them all equally, and that new developments in each 
could easily diffuse to others. We also recognize in culture the tendency to 
differentiation, especially under conditions of isolation. The two opposite 
processes, differentiation and diffusion, account in general for the distribu- 
tion of culture traits as we find them anywhere. It may appear to observers 
in Guatemala that the proportion of differences to similarities, in view of the 
lack of physical isolation, is greater than might be expected. Whether this 
is true or not would be difficult to judge without some study of local 
culture variations all over the world measured on the basis of some estab- 
lished index. But whether or not the Guatemalan situation should properly 
occasion surprise, it may supply data for the study of barriers to normal 
diffusion where isolation is not a factor and where tke cultures involved are 
much alike. That is, in order to understand how culture assimilation comes 
about, it is of value to uncover some of the factors that prevent it. 

Such factors as the relative efficiency of competing traits, differences 
between traits of technology, social organization, and folklore, or the com- 
patability of the new traits with the established culture, need hardly be dis- 
cussed here. They are amply covered in the literature and are sufficiently 
a part of anthropological experience to permit the assumption that they 
are known to the reader. The observations that follow are based on such 
general knowledge, but they grow directly from experience in Guatemala. 
In the large area of culture wherein questions of obvious efficiency are 
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absent, a factor aside from ordinary conservatism that in Guatemala stands 
in the way of diffusion is the indifference that is engendered by knowledge 
on the part of the Indians that cultures do after all differ just as do plants 
or people. It would appear that just as some languages tend to adopt the 
foreign words that are diffused with the things or concepts for which they 
stand while other languages make up new words under the same circum- 
stances, it is part of the pattern of some cultures to decline for no social or 
special cultural reason the adoption of new culture traits when there is no 
particular reason for such adoption. This happens to be a trait of the Guate- 
malan cultures. One of the ways in which this trait apparently works is in- 
direct. It acts as a barrier to disorganization of the culture that is apt to 
result from the presence of alternative ways of customary behavior.* Where 
an individual of society A has a culture trait x, he may also be aware that in 
society B there is a culture trait y that is an alternative to x. But for him 
y need not become an alternative mode of behavior if it is altered by the 
recognition that it belongs to B. So it appears to be in Guatemala. If all 
Guatemala should be considered one society, many of the cultural dif- 
ferences between the Guatemalan communities would thus be what Linton 
has called “Specialties,” or differences of culture associated with different 
culturally recognized sub-groups of the society. The Guatemalan com- 
munities may, however, be more fruitfully treated as separate local societies, 
and it may be said that as such they merely recognize in each other groups 
which appropriately have different cultures. By thus making ‘“‘Specialties”’ 
of what would otherwise be alternatives, the attitude of culture-conscious- 
ness discourages disorganization which would bring into being a fluidity in 
which cultural assimilation would flourish. 

Another consideration involved in explaining the situation in Guatemala 
is that the nature of the society or culture emphasizes the impersonal 
character of social relations of all kinds, both within the community and be- 
tween people of different communities. There is first of all, and even in the 
family, a commercial spirit;'® but whether or not the development of com- 
merce was historically responsible, today impersonality is manifest not only 
in economic but in political and religious life, and in family relations as well. 
More about this characteristic will be said later; the point here is that it 
allows the establishment of widespread social relations with a minimum of 
the kind of intimate contacts by means of which cultural items are best 
exchanged. 


® R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936), pp. 282-283. 
10 Described in Robert Redfield, Primitive Merchants of Guatemala (Quarterly Journal of 
Inter-American Relations, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1939), pp. 48-49. 
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Redfield has published" a brief account of two institutions which 
exemplify mechanisms in Guatemala by which this is made possible. One of 
these, by which possessions are left recomendado with acquaintances or even 
strangers along the roads of commerce, is comparable to a checking service 
in the Union Station (except that there is no charge), and it facilitates the 
wide commerce without establishment of close social relations. The other, 
by which people ask posada at the homes of acquaintances or strangers when 
away from their home towns, is comparable to hotel service in a large city, 
since relations between guest and host are often no more intimate. Redfield 
cites a case from the Ladino community in which he lived where an Indian 
came several times a year to a Ladino home where “he slept in a corner of 
the kitchen while the women of the house continued their cooking and con- 
versation. But these women knew almost nothing about the man; they were 
not even sure of his name.’’” Since merchants have regular routes, they tend 
to seek lodging and to leave merchandise recomendado in the same places 
repeatedly. The institutions are well established, and great impersonality 
characterizes their exercise. 

These institutions Redfield considers mechanisms by which travellers 
are insulated from the deeper contact that might otherwise accompany 
such mobility as is found in Guatemala." Thus the physical contact remains 
little more than physical. But they are also significant as symbols, for the 
reason why the social contacts do not have depth is to be found in the 
general culture and the structure of the society. Part of it goes back to the 
indifference to cultural differences; curiosity is not fanned by interest. 

-art of it is to be found in the general sameness of Guatemalan culture be- 
cause of which many questions that might be asked visitor or host are 
answered without being asked; there is usually no question as to where an 
Indian hails from, or where he is going, or why. Part of it may be accounted 
for in the very frequency of such contacts, by which shoulders are rubbed 
with strangers every day of the week and every week of the year; if there 
were less physical contact of people of various communities, it is not un- 
likely that there would be more interchange of culture. As it is, the inter- 
societal relations are not unlike those of a great city in which a most general 
characteristic is the anonymity of the inhabitants. More will be said on that 
score, but it may be pointed out here that the impersonal nature of social 
relations that characterize the Indians may also be considered a reason why 
they can continue indifferent to cultural diversities, even as such indiffer- 


Jbid., pp. 53-54. 2 [bid., p. 54. 13 Tbid. 
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ence makes possible the impersonal plane on which the social relations are 
maintained. 

It seems to me that the pattern of relations that exist between Indian 
communities and Indian cultures, and which I have now so briefly described, 
is a fundamental characteristic of Guatemalan Indian life. Both Redfield" 
and I" are inclined to the opinion, in fact, that much of it goes back to pre- 
Hispanic times, and that it developed with the money economy and wide- 
spread system of trade, and the wide formal political institutions, that 
existed in Guatemala before the Conquest. The processes of secularization 
and individualization that result from contact with Euro-American civiliza- 
tion, as Redfield has described them for Yucatan," have no doubt strength- 
ened similar tendencies already present in Guatemala. But it is not difficult 
to suppose that the pattern of Guatemalan Indian society served to defend 
it to some extent from the disorganization of culture that was another result 
of the contact in Yucatan. For in the first place the local Indian cultures had 
already built up a resistance (with the aid of their culture trait of indiffer- 
ence) against the acceptance of alternative patterns of behavior incompati- 
ble with those already present; in the second place, the impersonality of 
relations with outsiders, which could be carried to newcomers, shielded 
them from contacts with cultural depth; and in the third place the very 
similarity of their kinds of social relations to those characterizing Spain 
reduced the shock of the contact. 

These processes are not entirely something of the past, for one can see 
them at work in some places in Guatemala today. There are places where 
Ladinos have moved into the community only relatively recently, and 
although the great revolution took place 400 years ago, the Indians since 
then were able to reorganize their lives in relative isolation until the coming 
of these new outsiders. One can see in a place like Chichicastenango, for 
example, how the Indians could take in their stride the opening of a car road, 
the establishment of a hotel, and the influx of thousands of tourists with 
avid curiosity, cameras, and most important of all, money. There was a 
short period from about 1932 to 1936 when there was some rebellion against 
the invasion of the church and marketplace of the town; but the tourists 
were rapidly fitted into the economic system as a market for textiles with no 
apparent effects on the fundamental culture which, after all, is patterned 
to make just such outward adjustments. It is seen also in places where 


4 Thid., pp. 55-56. 
% Cf. my Culture and Civilization in Guatemalan Societies (The Scientific Monthly, May 
1939), p. 467. 


8 Culture Change in Yucatan (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, No. 1, 1934), pp. 57-69. 
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Ladinos have lived for many generations, for here it is apparent that the 
attitude extended by the Indians to Indians of other communities is carried 
as well to the Ladinos. Ladino customs are known, but again the Indians 
are largely indifferent to them. 

The case of Ladinos (and of course foreigners) makes significant another 
trait of Indian culture that has been mentioned above—the belief that 
culture is local, and even tied to the biology of different peoples. If an Indian 
is not sure that a remedy for a certain sickness will be equally effective in 
one community of Indians as in another, it is not difficult to see that he is 
also protected from conflict when he sees that Ladinos or foreigners con- 
tinually do things that his culture tells him are sinful or will cause sickness 
or idiocy. The Ladinos can behave differently because they are different. It 
does not long surprise the Indians to hear that in the United States bread 
is preferred tortillas, and even that there are no tortillas, in spite of the 
fact that they k »w absolutely that an Indian cannot fill up on bread no 
matter how mucl .e eats. Nor does the information cause them to question 
the veracity of tiieir stomachs. 

Acculturation to Ladinos can therefore be described largely in the same 
terms as acculturation of Indian communities to each other. And indeed it 
seems to me thut the same factors apply to what acculturational influences 
stem from modern civilization, if not to those resulting from the Conquest 
itself four centurie: 1go. In attempting to put thefactors involved in general 
terms, I have had ‘ecourse to the concepts crystallized by Redfield in his 
interpretation of culture change in Yucatan.” As he generalized from his 
experience, he pointed out that the way of life of “primitive” peoples can 
be contrasted with the way of life characterizing “civilization,” and es- 
pecially modern urban communities, in terms of a change from a relatively 
immobile, homogeneous society in which relationships are personal and con- 
trols familial and characterized by a well-integrated culture adjusted to its 
local milieu and in which sacred sanctions and ritual are important, to one 
tending to have opposite characteristics. But it soon became apparent to 
both Redfield and myself that in Guatemala the societies studied are ‘‘smaill, 
unsophisticated, homogeneous in beliefs and practices... mobile, with 
relationships impersonal, with formal institutions dictating the acts of in- 
dividuals, and with familial organization weak, with life secularized, and 
with individuals acting more from economic or other personal advantage 
than from any deep conviction or thought of social good.’’** We have been 
led to believe, furthermore (as I have already indicated), that this is no 


1 Thid. 18 Tax (1939), p. 467. 
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case of cultural lag of some elements in a process of acculturation. As 
Redfield put it, “The combination of commercialism and certain features of 
primitive life appears to be a relatively stable one. It is probable that before 
the Conquest the Highland Civilization had already many of these fea- 
tures.’”’® Nor do we need to assume that Guatemala is unique in having a 
combination of characters that partake of the characteristics of both folk 
culture and civilization. West Africa, and doubtless other localities, prob- 
ably supply other examples. 

It seems to me that we can profitably make a distinction between two 
aspects of culture that will cut across Redfield’s distinction. We may say 
that in respect to their world view the Guatemalan Indians are of the 
primitive type, while in respect to their kind of social relations, they are of 
the civilized type. By the phrase “world view” I mean of course “the mental 
apprehension of reality” which includes the total of knowledge and beliefs 
about nature and man. By the phrase “social relations” I mean to include 
all kinds of personal and institutionalized social, economic, political and 
religious relations among men. And while it is true that the mental percep- 
tion of social relations enters into and is part of the world view, I mean to 
treat the general world view separately from the dominant kinds of social 
relations. 

It appears justifiable to say that the world view typical of preliterate 
peoples is different from that typical in our Western urban society. In the 
first place the primitive view is quantitatively smaller and more restricted 
in its range; we know about them and they do not know about us; we have 
some acquaintance with the whole world, they of a very small portion; we 
are said to be more sophisticated than they. In the second place the two 
views differ in content. This difference, so familiar to ethnologists, is de- 
scribed by Boas as follows:?° 

One of the most striking features in the thoughts of primitive people is the pe- 
culiar manner in which concepts that appear to us alike and related are separated 
and rearranged. . . . The whole classification of experience . . . follows entirely dis- 
tinct lines (p. 198). 

The concepts of primitive man make it quite clear that the classes of ideas which 
we consider as attributes are often considered as independent objects. The best 
known case . . . is that of sickness. While we consider sickness as a condition of the 
organism, it is believed by primitive man . . . to be an object which may enter the 
body. ... Other qualities are treated in the same way. Thus the conditions of 


19 Redfield (1939), p. 55. 
20 Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), 
pp. 197 ff. 
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hunger, exhaustion, and similar bodily feelings are considered by certain primitive 
tribes as independent objects which affect the body. Even life is believed to be a 
material object that may become separated from the body. The luminosity of the 
sun is considered as an object that the sun himself may put on or lay aside. 

. .. The concept of anthropomorphism seems to be one of the important cate- 
gories underlying primitive thought (pp. 200—201.). 


This does not, of course, imply a difference in “‘kinds of minds” or of mental 
processes. The difference is strictly cultural; the world view of a people is a 
facet of its culture, and one of the respects in which the cultures of typical 
primitives differ from that of our civilization. It is not contended that the 
distinction is so clear-cut that a particular people or person can always be 
said to have either a primitive or a civilized world-view; for that matter I 
cannot even answer the question as to which kind of world-view the Chinese 
or the East Indians or the ancient Egyptians or Athenians have or have had. 
But we can safely deal in terms of such a distinction in a comparison of 
aboriginal Sioux Indians or Australians or Eskimos and 20th century 
Chicago, London, or Paris. 

A similar distinction can be made between the general type of social 
relations governing preliterate tribes and the general type present in modern 
civilization. Such relations in a primitive group, as Redfield has pointed out, 
are personal, based on kinship, and sacred, governed by informal institutions 
and by moral convictions. In our society, of course, the characteristic type 
of social relations tends to have opposite characteristics. 

The world-view general among the Guatemalan Indians is, as I have 
said, of the primitive type. Like classical “‘primitives,” their minds are 
clouded with animism: sun and earth, river and hill, are anthropomorphized; 
animals talk; plants have emotions; it is possible for a hoe to work alone; 
such things as fire and maize are capable of direct punitive action. A pair of 
twins, a mute, and a six-toed man have special powers; a woman by her 
organic nature is dangerous to masculine strength; some people have such 
natures that with a look they bring disease to one who is “‘weak of blood.” 
Animals, plants, humans alike change their natures with the phases of the 
moon. People can change into animals; ghosts are always abroad; the soul 
of a person leaves his body for hours or days while he still lives. Sorcery 
is a commonplace, and an important part in treatment of disease is divina- 
tion and ritual. 

These are not simply superstitions still left to a few old people; they 
are part of the life of the community, shared by old and young alike and 
normally taken into consideration in determining courses of action. They 
are premises upon which the people ordinarily reason and the considerations 
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which shape action: you do not buy lumber that was cut in the waxing 
moon because you know it will rot quickly; you place the skull of a horse in 
the sheep corral to keep out coyotes; you do not fret at climbing a hill lest 
the land itself give you a terrible sickness; you try to show no fear when you 
meet a werewolf, lest it conquer you; you tie a woman’s skirt over the horns 
of a bull to make him tractable; you cover the stump of a felled fruit tree 
lest it be ashamed before its fellows; you do what you can to avert catas- 
trophe when a dream augers ill; you know that barbed wire makes a superior 
fence because while coyotes by verbal agreement pass through other fences, 
they cannot strike a bargain with barbed wire that, coming from abroad, 
speaks a different language. 
But while this complex of beliefs forming a basis of action constitutes 
a world view of the type we have come to expect in isolated preliterate 
tribes, the type of social relations of the Guatemalan Indians, as I have 
indicated, is of a different character. Economic relations tend to be strictly 
economic, without involving personal relations; money is the standard of 
value not only in trade but in religious rituals and in gifts prescribed by 
custom: a feast-day, a baptism, a shamanistic rite, a funeral, or an appoint- 
ment to office all require expenditures pretty well fixed and anticipated in 
terms of money. In matters of social control neither public opinion nor 
familial organization is depended upon as is the formal courthouse organiza- 
tion where brother may be pitted against brother or father against son. In- 
deed, almost all matters of religion, community welfare, and social control are 
taken care of by officials set apart tocare for them, while the rest of the people 
go about their business—business usually in a literal sense because every- 
body individually tends toward a major interest in trading and a variety of 
private economic enterprises. To know these Indians outwardly—without 
knowing their minds, so to speak—is to know a people who, albeit on a 
small scale, partake of the impersonal, secular, individually-free social and 
economic life that is the pattern of our big city. This is reflected in the mo- 
bility of the society—individuals and families rise and fall in their fortunes 
as well as in the continual state of flux: for within the fixed pattern, 
businesses no less than styles change almost as rapidly as they do among 
us. People move around, go places on business and come back, or move to 
another town for a few years or for the rest of their lives. Life is filled with 
dollars-and-cents values, earning money, getting rich, legal documents, 
mortgaging land, borrowing, lending, witnessing, going to court, and so 
on. In their social, economic, political and even religious interrelations 
these people are in significant degree practical, matter-of-fact, mundane, 
and secular minded. 
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However interesting it may be, the case of the Guatemalan Indians is 
not important simply because they are neither wholly primitive nor wholly 
civilized. We have come to expect such a condition when a primitive tribe 
is in contact with modern civilization, and indeed Redfield has very good 
examples from Yucatan itself. The point is rather that, as has been in- 
dicated above, the situation in Guatemala is probably not attributable to 
such acculturation, that we suppose the Guatemalan Indian communities 
to be in equilibrium in their mixed character. In general the society is not 
changing rapidly, for although in details many alterations have occurred 
in the memory of living people, in respect to their kind of life and their 
values the old people find their young people doing what they did and would 
want to do. It is also well to recall again that even at the time of the arrival 
of the Spaniards, there were wide and complex systems of trade, govern- 
ment and religion, and something of a money economy. 

If this supposition is correct, we have to deal with a people whose world 
view is of the primitive type and whose social relations are, and have been 
for a long time and without regard to influences of Western civilization, of 
the civilized type. The question immediately arises: Is such a condition 
anomalous? The Guatemalan situation described would have to be so con- 
sidered if there were reason to believe that there is a causal relation between 
a civilized type of social system and a civilized kind of world view—if, 
specifically, it were supposed that the civilized type of social relations that 
developed among the Indians of Guatemala should have changed the 
Indians’ world view from its primitive type to the civilized type. If such a 
causal relationship could be established, we should have to conclude that in 
Guatemala the world view has simply not been given time enough for its 
inevitable transformation—that we have only a case of long-time cultural 
lag. For the existence of such a causal relationship arguments may be of- 
fered, since widespread trade and governmental relations would appear to 
be conducive toward wider mental horizons, and since money and the de- 
velopment of impersonal institutions on a wide scale would seem to lead to 
wider contacts, cross-fertilization of new ideas, and the divorce of beliefs 
from restricted milieus. And indeed there seems little doubt that a study of 
the history of our own civilization would demonstrate that in general 
“advances” in mental life accompanied periods of widening integration of 
social and economic institutions. 

Nevertheless it appears more probable that while a civilized social sys- 
tem is a likely necessary condition for the development of a civilized world 
view, it is not a sufficient condition. After all, our civilization and its history 
are but one case, and such factors as the development of writing and print- 
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ing, and the tradition of philosophy and science that came early into our 
culture, make it unique. We do have at least two other cases of develop- 
ments of widespread economic, political, and religious relations presumably 
independent of our own civilization (the reference is to West Africa and to 
Middle America), and in both of these cases the prevalent world-view ap- 
pears to have remained on a primitive level. It may of course be argued still 
that not enough time was given these world-views to develop, but that 
would only bring us back to the original proposition that is supported by 
only one case. On the basis of present evidence it would seem easier to con- 
clude that a civilized type of world-view does not necessarily develop to- 
gether with a civilized type of social relations. If that is so, of course there 
is nothing necessarily peculiar in what we find among the Guatemalan 
Indians. 

It may very well be, moreover, that what is defined here as the “civilized 
world-view” is something that developed only once in the world—in our 
civilization—and now of course will never be given the chance to develop 
independently again. I incline to that interpretation and would consider the 
“civilized world-view” as a culture complex that has developed in our tradi- 
tion. If such a thesis be acceptable, we may also treat the civilized world- 
view as we do any other cultural invention, and we can conveniently speak 
of its diffusion to other peoples. 

The question arises as to why, considering that the kind of social rela- 
tions prevalent in Guatemala render it fertile ground for the acceptance of 
the civilized world view—why this invention has not diffused to the Indians 
of Guatemala. For generations the Indians have been in contact with urban 
Ladinos who share the civilized world view, while the higher officials of the 
government under which they live, and of their church, partake quite fully 
of civilized culture. Yet the Indians have proved immune, except those few 
who, educated in our culture, have either forgotten their education or have 
left the Indian community. That exception probably supplies the clue to 
the answer. In the nature of the culture complex with which we are dealing, 
no matter how fertile the ground, the seed to sprout must be given some 
minimum of attention; and the fact is that the education of the backward 
Highland Indians in the fundamentals of our mental culture is all but non- 
existent. It is true that the Indians are not physically isolated; but the sys- 
tem of impersonal relations is a form of isolation that restricts communica- 
tion and borrowing. Mentally the Indians are least isolated from other 
Indians with whom they share the same world view, and next least from 
rural Ladinos whose world view is almost as primitive, while from the 
urban Ladinos they are mentally isolated almost completely first by a dif- 
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ference in language and second by one of social distance. Their relations 
with such civilized Ladinos are for the most part perfunctory: they are 
employes or customers. The priests are few and their non-ceremonial con- 
tacts confined to people of like culture and status. The high government 
officials the Indians see only on business, and the kind of business is not 
usually conducive to cameraderie. The Indians, since their Spanish is poor 
or non-existent, can profit little by stray conversation of educated people 
or by bits from the radios they hear in town. Since they cannot read, old 
newspapers or other reading matter are valued for wrapping purposes only, 
unless there are pictures. When and if effective education is given the 
Indians in substantial numbers, and they learn Spanish and become literate, 
acculturation to the civilized world view will probably go on apace; and 
then their world view will become of the kind that is more usually associated 
with the kind of social relations they have so long had. 

A general implication to be drawn from the distinction made between 
the world view of a people and their social relations is that it might be 
profitable to distinguish two kinds of acculturation. In one kind, both our 
world view and our type of social relations are imposed on native peoples. 
In the other, only our world view is imposed on a people who have inde- 
pendently (or previously) developed an analogous kind of social relations. 
It seems likely that the effects of the contact might be more rapid in the 
first class of instances, since the imposition of our kind of economic and 
social system seems to result in rapid breakdown of all aspects of native 
culture. It may also be that in the second class of instances, where only our 
world view is substituted for that of the native, there does not result the 
shaking-to-foundations of societies and cultures that occurs in places like 
Polynesia. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 


ACCULTURATION AMONG THE 
GULLAH NEGROES* By WILLIAM R. BASCOM 


HE analysis of the accommodation of African and European customs in 

the New World presents a particularly difficult problem in the United 
States because the processes of acculturation have gone much farther here 
than in other regions. In dealing with the Negro cultures in South America 
and the West Indies, the African traits that have been retained are specific 
enough and numerous enough to make possible the identification of the 
tribes whose cultures have been involved. But even among the Gullah in 
the coastal regions of South Carolina and Georgia,' where the Negroes have 
been as isolated as anywhere in the United States, resemblances to specific 
African tribes are very rare. For the most part the similarities are to those 
elements which are common to West Africa as a whole—to the common 
denominators of West African culture—and not to those aspects of culture 
which are distinctive of the tribes within that area. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to determine what particular West African cultures have contrib- 
uted to the present situation. 

It is now recognized that the differences in the general pattern of the 
cultures of Africa and Europe were not great; in fact their fundamental 
similarity justifies the concept of an Old World Area which includes both 
Europe and Africa. There were a number of institutions common to both 
regions, including a complex economic system based on money, markets, and 
middle-men, as well as a large number of crafts among which iron-working 
was important; a well developed system of government based on kings, and 
courts of law in which cases were tried by specialists (lawyers) and in which 
ordeals were employed to decide certain cases; a religious system with a 
complex hierarchy of priests and deities; a common stock of folklore and a 
common emphasis on moralizing elements and proverbs. Aside from writing, 
the wheel, the plow, and Christianity, most of the distinctive traits of 
Western civilization seem to have followed the industrial revolution. 

This similarity between the fundamental patterns of Europe and Africa 
has further complicated the problem of assessing the relative influences of 
these areas in the culture of the Gullahs. Since most African traits of a 
specific nature have disappeared, what is to be found is, for the most part, 
a series of institutions which differ from the European forms only in their 


* Read before the Central Section, American Anthropological Association, Indianapolis, 
April 26, 1940. 

1 Field work in Georgia and South Carolina during the summer of 1939 was made possible 
by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council of Northwestern University. 
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African flavor. To a person who is not familiar with West African cultures, 
it might seem possible to explain Gullah customs entirely in terms of Euro- 
pean influence. The resemblances that are to be found might well be rejected 
as too general and too indefinite to prove diffusion from Africa to the Sea 
Islands, if taken by themselves. But we have the historical record of contact 
with Africa through the importation of African slaves into this region, so 
that the problem becomes not one of proving that there has been contact, 
but of assessing the importance of a known factor. 

The result of the contact of the Negroes with the whites, both in slavery 
and in the period of freedom, seems to have been that in those cases where 
there was a difference or a conflict between African and European customs, 
the African customs have for the most part disappeared. But those institu- 
tions which were present in similar forms in both Africa and Europe, while 
manifesting a great many specifically European details, have retained an 
African stamp and have had a place in Gullah life the importance of which 
cannot be explained in terms of European forms alone. In these cases the 
two streams of tradition have reinforced one another. 

An excellent example of the operation of this process is to be found in the 
institution of cooperative work among the Gullahs. In West Africa, coopera- 
tive work is a widespread and important institution, which among the 
Yoruba,” for example, takes two forms. There is first of all the aro which is 
a simple labor exchange between two or three farmers who have small 
families and are too poor to own slaves or “‘pawns.”’ Such men work a certain 
amount of time on the farm of one, and then the same amount on the farms 
of the second and third. The other form of cooperative work is the more 
spectacular social event, 2we, in which a man calls upon his friends, rela- 
tives, or society members to help him with the work he is required to do for 
his father-in-law: hoe the fields, thatch the house, build its mud walls, or 
whatever may be required. On such occasions a large number of men work 
together while the host directs the activities. Meanwhile the wife, who has 
called her friends and society together to help her, prepares a large feast for 
the men with palmwine or gin, if her husband can afford it. In this case there 
is no attempt to keep track of the amount of work accomplished or time 
spent, as is done for aro. 

In Dahomey,’ besides the cooperative work done by members of the 
same guild, there is the dokpwe which is the equivalent of the Yoruba owe 


2 Discussion of Yoruba material is based on field work in Nigeria, carried on during 
1937-38 under terms of a fellowship grant from the Social Science Research Council of New 
York City. 
3M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey (Augustin, New York, 1938), Vol. I, pp. 63-77. 
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or working bee. The dokpwe is apparently even more closely associated with 
the society, however, and it differs in that the host hires a drummer to set 
the pace for the men working in the field, so that all the workers keep step 
and finish their rows at the same time. The Yoruba work in a line, so that 
each man hoes his own row, but they do not work in unison to music, al- 
though they are familiar with this procedure from contact with the Hausa. 
This Dahomean form of cooperative work, complete with hoeing in unison 
to a drummer, is a pattern which has been retained among other New World 
Negro cultures. It has been observed by Herskovits in Haiti,‘ by J. C. 
Trevor in the Virgin Islands,5 and by Miss Katherine Dunham in Jamaica.® 

Cooperative work, on the other hand, is not foreign to the European 
pattern. Certainly it played an important part in American colonial life in 
the form of house-raisings, quilting bees, log-rollings, husking bees, and the 
general pattern of neighborliness. According to informants, the white mas- 
ters frequently loaned their slaves to one another for occasions of this sort, 
so that the Gullah had first hand contact with the European forms. Memo- 
ries of the house-raisings, log-rollings, quilting bees, and even the associated 
candy pulls which the Negroes held on their own accord after freedom are 
still vivid in the minds of the older individuals. But at the same time certain 
forms of cooperative work show a closer correspondence to the West 
African pattern, especially with regard to hoeing side by side, hoeing in 
unison to music, and the association between cooperative work and the 
societies. 

On Sapeloe Island in Georgia informants remember large groups, ap- 
parently of between 30 and 50 persons, hoeing side by side in the fields. 
This in itself is significant, since, during the period of slavery, work was 
assigned by the task in this region so that each slave worked out a separate 
area by himself. Furthermore, after freedom when a man got behind in his 
work, he would call on his neighbors or his society for help; and even today, 
on Sapeloe, people will still “jump right into the field and help you out.” 
In the old days the man would give a big dinner on a long table under a tree, 
but nowadays people are invited into the house. In hoeing each person 
takes his own row, and while the host did not hire a drum for use in the 
fields, the people frequently sang church songs and worked in unison, 
finishing their rows at the same time. When they worked without singing, 
couples talked and fell behind so that they did not all finish together. As in 
Africa, working together is said to make the work more pleasant and to 


4M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (Knopf, New York, 1937), pp. 70-76. 
5 From unpublished field notes. 
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make it go faster; as one informant put it, ‘““You’re really cuttin’ grass 
then.” 

Similarly, if a man needed help, he might call upon a neighbor, and this 
favor would be returned when requested. This resembles the Yoruba aro 
except that no strict account was kept of the amount of work done. The 
person called upon might be a relative, or a good friend, or just a neighbor. 
Significantly, these arrangements were more or less permanent, so that a 
man would always call upon the same person to help him out. Usually the 
host gave the helper a meal; but if he were alone and ill, this was omitted. 

On the island of Hilton Head, South Carolina, cooperative work has 
disappeared, but shortly after slavery it existed in two forms. In the first 
place neighbors might help each other even when they were not ill, working 
first in the fields of one family and then in the fields of the other. In the 
second place, the societies such as Mutual Friendly Aid would come without 
being asked to help a member who fell behind in his work. In this case they 
did not take note of the amount of work done, but just went in and “hoed 
him out,”’ while the host provided a dinner for his helpers, serving whatever 
he could afford. When several people hoed the fields together, each took his 
own row, and when they sang their hoeing was in unison and was said to go 
faster and with less effort. In recent times the Hilton Head societies have 
been primarily “policy clubs” of the type so common in the South, and the 
function of working in the fields has been abandoned. 

African elements are not so evident in other parts of the coastal regions 
as they are in Hilton Head and Sapeloe. On St. Simons Island, Georgia, 
neither neighbors nor societies helped in the fields; and while several mem- 
bers of the same family might hoe side by side, each taking his own row, 
even when they did sing they did not work in unison. On St. Helena, South 
Carolina, it is said that neighbors never worked each other’s fields, but on 
this island the society called Knights of Wise helped members who were not 
well and fined those who did not show up to work. Members of the Sisters 
of Zion were likewise expected, but not forced, to turn out to work the fields 
of a sick member; if the man proved to be lazy instead of ill, he was given a 
mock whipping. There was no singing while farming on St. Helena, where 
they say they had to “sing with the hoe.”’ About Darien and on Harris 
Neck, on the Georgia mainland, the pattern of cooperative work was once 
strong, but the forms it took were mainly European, with log-rollings, quilt- 
ings, and the like. People would come to hoe the fields of a neighbor who was 
not well, but the work was not done in unison to music, and while societies 
were important shortly after slavery, they did not help their members with 
their work. 
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It is difficult to explain these local variations in terms of the information 
at hand, but explanations are probably to be sought in differentials in iso- 
lation, the rules laid down by individual slave owners, and perhaps the 
African sources of the slaves and the dates at which slaves were last im- 
ported directly from Africa. While cooperative work persisted in these local- 
ities for a long time, it has disappeared in all of them except Sapeloe Island. 
In all these places except St. Simons, informants respond with conviction to 
the suggestion that people were more neighborly in the old days than they 
are now. 

Friendship is another institution which is common to both the European 
and African tradition, but in West Africa it takes a slightly different form 
and is considerably more formalized than it is in our society. Among the 
Yoruba there is a distinct emphasis on the best friend (korikosun) with whom 
every contemplated undertaking is discussed, and whose advice in financial 
matters, or affairs with women, or any matter whatsoever is very seldom 
disregarded. The best friend is told how a man wants his property to be di- 
vided and is called in by the family to see that these wishes are carried out 
when his partner dies. There are folktales which show that a man’s best 
friend is more to be trusted than his own mother; and the best friend is told 
things which a man does not confide to his wife. A man’s wife or members of 
his family would attempt—supposedly always without success—to find out 
a man’s plans by “‘pumping”’ his best friend. 

The affection between best friends is legendary. A man speaks of loving 
his best friend “like a woman,” and there are stories of men dying of grief 
at the passing of their friends. The Yoruba belief is that women’s mouths 
are “too big” to keep a secret; they do not remain faithful to any friend, 
but go through life with a series of them. In Dahomey‘ the same general 
pattern holds but the institution is itself more elaborate in form. Each man 
has a first best friend in whom he confides everything; a second best 
friend to whom he tells slightly less; and a third best friend who receives 
only a part of his confidence. 

In the Sea Islands the European practice of writing wills has been ac- 
cepted completely so that an important and distinctively African function of 
friendship has disappeared. At most a man asks his friend’s advice about the 
way his property should be divided. A few informants in their discussion of 
friendship, did, however, give an emphasis to the institution which seems 
characteristically African. 

On Hilton Head men used to have one or two 


‘ 


‘sworn friends” upon 


6 M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey (Augustin, New York, 1938), Vol. I, pp. 239-242. 
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whom they could depend and to whom they told all their secrets. These 
friends interpreted each other’s dreams, gave advice on financial ventures, 
and criticized each other’s behavior, for instance, in such matters as having 
“affairs” with women. A man’s wife or even his parents might go to his 
sworn friend in an attempt to find out what plans he had in mind, and in 
some cases a wife’s persistence in this led to a gradual breaking up of the 
friendship, since the man would stay away from the house rather than be 
forced to betray his confidence. 

Such friendship had a special importance in the time of slavery when 
slaves banded together against the master. They continued for a time after 
slavery, but in succeeding generations people came to confide in too many 
individuals—having too many sworn friends—so that secrets soon spread. 
The inability of women to keep a secret was blamed in part for the disap- 
pearance of the institution, for ‘‘as soon as you tell a girl, your secret is gone.”’ 

An African influence can be seen in the present form of a number of other 
institutions which will simply be enumerated. It is apparent in the functions 
of the local clubs or societies such as the Mutual Friendly Aid, the Jolly 
Boys, the Golden Link, the Seaside Branch, and the Union Gospel Trav- 
ellers on Hilton Head. In most other regions these local societies were fol- 
lowed by the well-known, national, chartered lodges, which in turn have 
almost disappeared. In the structure of the Gullah family there seems to be 
a certain matrilineal emphasis for which there are counterparts in West 
Africa. For example, there is the feeling that an individual is somehow more 
closely related to his mother than to his father. There are several rationali- 
zations for this, but one is the same as that offered in Africa, namely that 
a person is fed on his mother’s milk. 

The emphasis on special circumstances of birth is characteristically 
African. Parsons’ has already pointed out how children born with a caul, 
children born “foot fo’mos’,’”’ twins, and the seventh child are all believed 
to have special qualities or abilities. The Gullah, like the West Africans, 
bury the navel cord in the yard, and frequently nursed their children for 
one, two, or three years in the old days. One woman was said to have nursed 
her child after it was old enough to help her in the fields. And people today 
remember women who carried their children on their backs, in some cases 
when working the fields. Certain Gullah beliefs are obviously comparable 
to the taboos of the West Africans; for example, the idea that a nursing 
mother should not eat beans, green corn, crabs, prawns, or net fish (channel 


7 E. C. Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Sea Islands, South Carolina (Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Vol, XVI, Cambridge and New York, 1923), pp. 197-198. 
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fish caught with hook and line are all right), because it is not good for the 
baby’s stomach. 

The interpretation of dreams in order to predict the future is important 
in West African as well as in European tradition and it is wide-spread in the 
Sea Islands. Magic likewise is not foreign to the European tradition, but 
certain details of the practice are specifically African; the importance of 
“grave-yard dirt,” of “foot track dust,” and of hair and nails in working 
conjure; and the importance of “frizzled chickens” as a means of detecting 
charms buried in the earth.* 

The belief in multiple souls, the very vivid belief in ghosts, the special 
burial rites for persons who die by drowning, lightning, small-pox, and 
suicide, all resemble African beliefs more closely than they do European. A 
baby that is taken to a funeral must be passed across the coffin so that its 
soul will not accompany that of the deceased. When a mother starts home 
after a visit she takes her baby in her arms, and then calls its name so that 
its soul will not be left behind.’® As in Africa, a distinction is made between 
ghosts and witches, who take off their skins and can be caught either by 
sprinkling pepper and salt about the room in good African tradition," or by 
the distinctly European method of putting a Bible under the pillow. 

Turning once more to agriculture, we find that a specifically West Afri- 
can form of motor behavior has been retained widely in this region. In the 
planting of several crops, and especially of rice in the old days, the hole 
into which the seed was dropped was first made with the heel and then 
covered over with the foot. Moving pictures taken in West Africa and in 
Haiti by Herskovits” show very plainly this West African procedure which, 
as far as can be ascertained, was entirely foreign to European tradition. 

Gullah speech, which has long been recognized as distinctive among Ne- 
gro dialects in the United States, has a number of African idioms and gram- 
matical peculiarities. A detailed analysis may show African influences in the 
phonetic system as well. Dr. Turner of Fisk University has listed several 
thousand words which he believes to be of West African origin.” These are 
mainly in the form of nicknames and words for plants and animals, and are 


8 Cf. Drums and Shadows by the Savannah Unit of the Georgia Writers’ Project (Uni 
versity of Georgia Press, Athens, 1940). 

® Cf. E. C. Parsons, op. cit., p. 213; G. B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, 
South Carolina (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1930), p. 172. 

10 Cf. E. C. Parsons, op. cit., p. 199; G. B. Johnson, op. cit., p. 172. 

" Cf. J. Peterkin, Black A pril (Grosset & Dunlap, 1927), p. 100. 

® See M. J, Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (Knopf, New York, 1937), illustrations 
facing p. 100. #8 By personal communication. 
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used only within the family circle so that they would not be noticed unless 
someone set out to look for them. Lastly there are the very specific corre- 
spondences between the animal tales of the Gullah and those of West Africa, 
the first aspects of Gullah culture to be recognized as having an African 
origin. 

In conclusion then, while it is impossible in the case of the Sea Island 
Negroes to assign African influences to particular tribes, and while we are 
dealing with the problem of the relative influence of European and African 
culture on institutions common to both traditions, rather than with African 
origins of non-European institutions, these influences can be recognized in 
many aspects of present-day Gullah life. It would thus seem historically in- 
correct as well as methodologically unsound to explain Gullah customs by 
reference only to European culture. It is quite true that, as elsewhere in the 
United States, the European elements outnumber by far the African ele- 
ments which have been retained, yet that Africanisms can be traced indi- 
cates the importance of the study of this society as an aid in the analysis 
of acculturation. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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SOME ASPECTS OF NEGRO-MOHAMMEDAN CULTURE- 
CONTACT AMONG THE HAUSA* By JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 


HE Hausa-speaking peoples of the central Sudan have been profoundly 

affected by the impact of Islam over a prolonged period, with the result 
that at present the vast majority of these folk are practicing Moslems, while 
the culture of the pagan minority displays an intimate fusion of elements of 
Negro and Mohammedan origin. The analysis presented here is concerned 
with the Mohammedanization of the Hausa as this bears on the accultura- 
tive processes involved. Although it is believed to be valid in its broad out- 
lines for the Hausa in general, it is only intended to apply in all its details to 
the inhabitants of Kano Emirate. The data on which these conclusions are 
based were obtained in Kano itself, an urban center whose population of al- 
most 100,000 is entirely Moslem; in Jigawa and neighboring villages some 
forty miles west of Kano city in the District of Gwarzo and inhabited pre- 
dominantly by pagan Hausa; and in ’Dan Zabuwa about thirty miles north- 
west of Kano city, containing both pagans and Moslems in its vicinity.' 

In investigating the transformation of Hausa culture effected by Islam, 
an initial advantage arises from the presence of authentic historical records 
covering the main incidents of contact. These sources can be classified into 
three main groups, descriptions of the western Sudan by Arab travelers and 
geographers (900-1500 A.D.), the works of the celebrated historians who 
flourished at the Sankore university at Timbuktu during the period of 
Songhai ascendancy and the subsequent Moroccan conquest (1450-1650 
A.D.), and finally local histories written by natives of the Hausa states.” 


* Read before the Central Section, AAA, Indianapolis, April 26, 1940. 

1 These data were gathered on a field trip carried out during 1938-1939 as a pre-Doctoral 
Training Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, New York City, under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Anthropology, Northwestern University. 

2 The only Arab travelers who actually visited the western Sudan were Ibn Haugal in 
the 10th century (The Oriental Geography, translated by W. Ousely, London, 1800, and De- 
scription de l Afrique, translated by Mac Guckin de Slane in the Journal Asiatique, 3 ser., 
Vol. 13, 1842, pp. 153-196, and 209-258), and Ibn Batutah in the 14th (Voyages, translated 
by Defremery and Sanguinetti, 4 vols., Paris, 1854-1874). Leo Africanus, who passed through 
the same regions in the 16th century, was a Moor of Granada who wrote in Italian (The 
History and Description of Africa done into English by John Pory, edited by Robert Brown, 
Hakluyt Society, 3 vols., London, 1896). Arab writers who have left accounts of the Sudan 
include El Bekri in the 11th century (Description de l Afrique septentrionale, translated by 
Mac Guckin de Slane, Paris, 1913), El Idrisi in the 12th century (Description de l Afrique 
et de l’ Espagne, translated by R. Dozy and M. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866), Yaqut in the 12th 
century (F. Wiistenfeld, Jacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch, Leipzig, 1866-1870), Abulfeda in 
the 14th century (Géographie d’Aboulféda, translated by M. Reinaud, 2 vols., Paris, 1848), 
El Omari.in the 14th century (Masalik el absar fi mamalik el amsar, translated by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, Bibliothéque des géographes arabes, Vol. 2, Paris, 1927), and Ibn-Klhadun in 
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Among the latter, the Kano Chronicle deserves special mention, for it goes 
far beyond the usual bare recounting of names of rulers and lengths of their 
reign, and thus supplies the indispensable framework for any study of the 
influence that Islam has exercised in the region of Kano. From these writ- 
ings, it is clear that the main impulses which converted the bulk of the 
Hausa to Mohammedanism proceeded, not from Arab traders or elements of 
the white population of North Africa, but from the Negroes of the central 
Niger region in the West Sudan. This proselyting activity was carried out, 
as we shall see, by small parties or single individals who either departed 
or became absorbed in the native population. 

Because of this absence of prolonged contact with large bodies of other 
Moslem peoples, the essential acculturative agent has been the books in 
which Mohammedan teachings are contained. Amalgamation of Moham- 
medan and aboriginal belief has thus occurred as the end-preduct of a proc- 
ess in which the native learned men, known as Malams, have adapted what 
they found in sacred texts to the native situation, retaining much of pagan 
culture at the same time, by fitting it into a Moslem framework. We thus 
have a situation, in essence acculturative, for which no provision is made in 
the definition of acculturation advanced by the sub-Committee of the So- 
cial Science Research Council wherein only those situations are stated to be 
acculturative which result when “groups of individuals having different 
cultures come into continuous first-hand contact.’ 

To understand how this indirect type of contact with Mohammedan 
doctrines has occurred requires a brief review of the historical data bearing 
on the question. For the purposes of this exposition it will be convenient to 
distinguish the main areas of Moslem practice in the North African regions 
whence Islam underwent its diffusion into the Sudan. There is a western, or 


the 14th century (Histoire des Berbéres et des dynasties musulmanes de I’ Afrique septentrionale, 
translated by Mac Guckin de Slane, 2 vols., Paris, 1925). The chief surviving works of Sudan- 
ese writers are the Tarikh es Sudan of Es Sa‘di (Tarikh es Sudan, translated by O. Houdas, 
Publications de l’école des langues orientales vivantes, Vol. 13, Paris, 1898), the Tarikh el 
Fettach of Mahmed Ka‘ti (Tarikh el Fettach, translated by O. Houdas and M. Delafosse, 
Publications de l’école des langues orientales vivantes, sér. 5, Vol. 10, Paris, 1913), and the 
Tedzkiret en Nisian of uncertain authorship (Tedzkiret en Nisian fi Akhbar Molouk es Soudan, 
translated by O. Houdas, Publications de l’école des langues orientales vivantes, sér. 5, Vol. 
20, Paris, 1899-1901). The chief indigenous sources for the history of Air, Bornu and the 
Hausa states are to be found in H. R. Palmer’s Sudanese Memoirs (3 vols., Lagos, 1928). 
Mention may also be made of Al Hadji Said’s Tarikh es Sokoto published in the same volume 
as the Tedzkiret en Nisian. 

* R. Redfield, R. Linton, and M. J. Herskovits, A Memorandum for the Study of Accultura- 
tion (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, 1936), p. 149. 
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Maghrebine area, extending from the Atlantic to the borders of Egypt with 
its focus in Morocco, and an eastern area, comprising Egypt. It will not be 
possible here to do more than enumerate a few of the main cultural differ- 
ences that characterize these areas. 

The Maghrib has a Berber ethnic substratum; the “western” style of 
writing and alphabetical order characterizes its Arabic script; and the dom- 
inant legal school is the Malikite. The concept of baraka, “‘blessedness,” an 
impersonal force of the mana variety has undergone, especially in Morocco, 
a development so unique and elaborate as to constitute a distinctive cul- 
tural feature of the region.‘ The institution of the ‘ar, a conditional curse 
usually placed upon a saint, the fulfillment of which depends on his failure 
to carry out a request, is also peculiar to the focal area of Morocco.’ Finally, 
mention may be made of the peculiar style of decoration known as Moorish, 
based on the eight-petalled rosette. In Egypt the substratum is Coptic; the 
oriental form of Arabic script is in use; and the most important legal school 
is the Shafi‘ite. In popular belief an outstanding feature is the role played 
by spirit possession. This takes two forms, possession by dead saints (5é)), 
which is the traditional form, and the zdr cult, probably imported from Abys- 
sinia within the last century and a half. The belief in the garin, or soul 
double, possibly a survival of the ancient Egyptian ka,* is also peculiar to 
Egypt. 

From these North African regions, three principal routes lead south- 
ward across the Sahara to the Sudan. The most westerly requires a relative- 
ly short crossing of the Sahara from southern Morocco to the central Niger; 
the central route goes from Tripoli, in the eastern Maghrib, to Hausa coun- 
try in the central Sudan; while communication between Egypt and the east- 
ern Sudan is through the Nile valley. The western route was the most 
important in earlier times (900-1600 A.D.), Islam first reaching the Sudan 
by this way. The central Niger region, which formed the southern terminus 
of this route, saw a succession of the great Negro kingdoms of Ghana, Mali, 
and Songhai, constituting a secondary culture center from which Islamic 
doctrines, taking the specific and highly characteristic Maghrebine forms 
received from Morocco, was carried eastward to Kano and the other Hausa 
centers. 


‘ For an extended treatment of baraka, see E. A. Westermarck’s The Moorish Conception 
of Holiness (baraka) (Helsingfors, 1916). 

5 E. A. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco (London, 1926), Vol. 1, p. 22. 

® This is the explanation advanced by C. G. Seligman in his essay Ancient Egyptian Beliefs 
in Modern Egypt (Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, Cambridge, 1913), 
pp. 448-451. 
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At first this eastward spread of Mohammedanism must have been slow, 
for it appears not to have reached Hausa country until the fourteenth cen- 
tury when the Mandingo empire of Mali was at the height of its power. 
Significant information concerning this first contact of Kano with Islam is 
contained in the Kano Chronicle which describes how Yaji, a ruler of the 
Kutumbawa dynasty—according to the usual chronology he ruled 1349— 
1385—was converted by a party of forty men from Mali.’ This group, never 
reinforced, became absorbed in the general population of Kano, though its 
memory has survived in the names of town quarters founded by men in the 
original party, and the oldest families in these quarters claim descent from 
them. A far more powerful influence from the same central Niger region was 
the coming of the Fulani, whose presence in Kano is first recorded during the 
reign of Yakubu (1452-1463). During their sojourn in Mali, the Fulani 
had become thoroughly indoctrinated with the teachings of Islam in its 
Maghrebine form. In Hausa country, they acted as a leaven among the 
mass of the population, hastening its conversion to Mohammedanism. After 
their initial appearance, the Fulani came in ever increasing numbers until 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century they gained political control of 
the Hausa states. 

During the period of Songhai ascendancy in the late fifteenth century 
and throughout the sixteenth, contact between the Hausa states and the re- 
gions to the west continued. The Tarikh es Sudan mentions several Songhai 
notables who, on their return from the pilgrimage to Mecca, settled down in 
Kano and Katsina to teach for varying lengths of time.* Moreover, that the 
Hausa states owed at least a nominal allegiance to the Songhai rulers for 
some time appears from the account of Leo Africanus who visited Kano, 
Katsina, Gobir, and other Hausa cities during the early part of the sixteenth 
century.’° 

The conquest of Songhai by the army of the Sultan of Morocco at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was a turning point in the history of 
the Sudan. It marked the end of the stable Negro political aggregations in 
this region and initiated a period of disorder during which trade moved east 
and the long direct route from Tripoli to the Hausa states came into promi- 
nence, producing a marked increase in the prosperity first of Katsina, and 
later of Kano. Culturally, however, this change involved merely a reinforce- 


7H. R. Palmer, The Kano Chronicle (Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 38, 
1908), p. 76. 

8 Tbid., loc. cit. 

® Tarikh es Sudan, translated by O. Houdas, p. 64. 

10 Leo Africanus, translated by J. Pory, Vol. 3, p. 830. 
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ment of the Maghrebine influences which had come in earlier times in their 
more typical Moroccan forms. 

The impression drawn from the historical material just reviewed con- 
cerning the dominance of cultural currents emanating from the Maghrib, 
and especially from Morocco, and the relative unimportance of Egypt, finds 
confirmation in the type of Islam that can be observed in Hausa country 
today; the Arabic script in use is a variety of the Mahrebine said to have 
developed at Timbuktu ;" the Malakite legal school is the only one known 
to the Hausa; and the popular beliefs of the Hausa more nearly approach 
those of the Maghrib than of Egypt. 

In the rural districts about Kano live a number of Hausa-speaking pa- 
gans known as Maguzawa.” The process by which Moslem and pagan ele- 
ments have amalgamated to form pagan Hausa culture involves first-hand 
contact between these pagans and the Mohammedanized Hausa. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that there are two distinct acculturations proceeding 
among the Hausa, and in both of them the contributing elements are the 
aboriginal pagan culture and Mohammedan culture. In the one just cited, 
the contact is directly between peoples, while among the Moslems, the em- 
bodiment of cultural features in literary form and the activities of a special- 
ized literate class has been the acculturative factor. The differences between 
these two acculturative situations can be illustrated from a consideration of 
how the Mohammedan belief in a class of spirits called “jinn” has affected 
the aboriginal cult of spirits of a similar nature, the ’iskoki, with distinct 
results among the pagan and Moslem Hausa.” 

The worship of the ’iskoki constitutes the core of pagan Hausa religion, 
the African character of which has been largely obscured in the literature 
by a disproportionate emphasis on the Bori or possession cult. For instance, 
in the list of correspondences between spirits worshipped in various West 
African cultures listed by Westermann, the Hausa ’iskoki do not figure at 
all.“ Krusius’ brief, but accurate and well-rounded study, never referred 


1 Q. Houdas, Essai sur I’ écriture Maghrebine (Publications de |’école des langues orientales 
vivantes, 2 sér., Vol. 19), pp. 111-112. 

® According to the 1920 decennial census, 5.95% of the Hausa population of Kano prov- 
ince are Maguzawa. C. K. Meek, Northern Tribes of Nigeria (2 vols., London, 1925), Vol. 2, 
p. 250. 

18 Of the several terms for spirit current among the Hausa, ’iska (plural, ’iskoki), is the 
most general in application, referring to all aspects of the cult; it is at the same time the ex- 
pression commonly used by the natives themselves. Bori (plural, borruruka), is appropriate 
to the possession by the spirits of their worshippers. ’Aljan, Say’dan and ’ibilis are of Arabic 
origin and reflect the identification of the Hausa ’iskoki with the Mohammedan jinn discussed 
below. 4 Gottesvorstellungen in Oberguinea (Africa, Vol. 1, 1928), p. 198. 
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to in the English literature on Bori, places the possession cult in its true 
perspective as merely one aspect of ’iskoki worship." In this way the affilia- 
tions of Maguzawa religion with other forms of West African belief emerge, 
affiliations clearly demonstrated by the existence of specific correspondences 
between individual Hausa ’iskoki and the supernatural beings of other West 
African peoples. Examples of such resemblances include the Hausa Gaji- 
mari, conceived as a rainbow serpent, who thus resembles the Yoruban 
Osumare and the Dahomean Aido Hwedo. Ra, the thunder deity, embodies 
a conception related to Shango, the Yoruba thunder god, to Xevioso in 
Dahomey, ’Nyame in Ashanti, and Kenjo among the Jukun. The group of 
Hausa spirits known as ’Yan Dawa, “children of the forest,’ have their 
counterpart in the Dahomey azizdé, the Bambara kokolo, and the Yoruba 
divinity Aroni. To the Hausa trickster Nakada, corresponds Legba, the 
Dahomean god known as Eshu or Elegbara among the neighboring Yoruba, 
and Aku Maga of the Jukun.” 

The ’iskoki, as conceived by the pagan Hausa, are generally held to be 
infinite in number, though certain of them are known by name and have defi- 
nite personalities and powers. Each of these spirits customarily has its 
favorite type of tree or other specific locale which it visits on occasion; and 
where the proper sacrifices, consisting of sheep, goats, or fowl are offered. 
These offerings furnish the ’iskoki with the blood which is their sustenance, 
and placate them so that they will not bring on the diseases they are believed 
to cause. 

The cult of the ’iskoki takes on several forms. Domestic sacrifices are 
performed semiannually, before the sowing season and after the harvest, at 
which the head of a Maguzawa compound acts as a family priest. Among 
some Maguzawa, though not in the region where the field work was carried 
on, the local headman, known as the Sarkin Noma, “‘headman of farming,” 
performs rites resembling those carried out by the compound heads, but 
whose object is the welfare of the whole community. In addition to these 
rites, anyone may approach the ’iskoki individually by sacrificing to them in 
his compound, or by always keeping on hand their sacrificial animal. The 


% P. Krusius, Die Maguzawa (Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Vol. 42, 1915), pp. 288-315. 
P. G. Harris’ failure to mention this article in the bibliography of Bori contained in Notes on 
Yauri (Sokoto Province), Nigeria (Journal Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 60, 1930), 
pp. 326-327, is an example of this neglect. 

© The comparative material cited above is drawn from the following sources: Ashanti 
(R. S. Rattray, Ashanti, Oxford, 1923); Bambara (L. Tauxier, Religion Bambara, Paris, 1927); 
Dahomey (M. J. Herskovits, Dahomey, New York, 1938); Jukun (C. K. Meek, A Sudanese 
Kingdom, An Ethnographic Study of the Jukun-Speaking Peoples of Nigeria, London, 1931); 
Yoruba (S. S. Farrow, Faiths, Fancies and Fetish of Voruba Paganism, London, 1924). 
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former method is most often resorted to for magical anti-social purposes, 
the sacrifices being secretly made in order to afflict an enemy with disease. 

The most dramatic aspect of ’iskoki worship is the possession cult. In 
this, the costumes suitable to the spirits who are to be summoned are donned 
by the initiates and the spirits then come to the sound of appropriate drum 
rhythms and converse directly with spectators through the mouths of those 
possessed. A man or woman ordinarily attains membership in the bori cult 
in one of two ways: by inheritance, when the spirits that possessed a parent 
come to one of the children, or when illness, determined to have been caused 
by a spirit, indicates that the victim has been chosen by one of these beings. 
In this case a cure can only be effected by the performance of an initiation 
rite lasting fourteen days, during which the initiate is taught how to behave 
under possession and also learns the medicines to cure the diseases caused 
by the spirits. Such an initiate may thereafter be consulted by persons suf- 
fering from these ailments, and, under possession, will himself reveal the 
proper remedies, which often utilize the wood of the tree in which a given 
spirit is held to dwell. The fact that sacrifices to the spirits are performed 
before a ceremony in exactly the same manner as in the ordinary domestic 
rites, and that the spirits “‘called” are the same as those who receive indi- 
vidual and family offerings, demonstrates the relationship of this possession 
cult to other aspects of ’iskoki worship. 

The invasion of this ’iskoki cult among the Maguzawa by Mohammedan 
patterns is obvious in many details. The integration of cult practices into 
the Mohammedan week, sacrifices taking place on fixed days, especially 
Friday and Sunday, the most important of the Moslem weekdays, may 
serve as an example. This superposition of Moslem influence has been facili- 
tated by the identification of the aboriginal ’iskoki with the jinn, believed 
in by all Mohammedan peoples. So numerous are the basic resemblances be- 
tween the cult of the jinn as reported from North Africa and that of the 
spirits worshipped by West African peoples—the possession of names by 
these spirits, the prominence of trees as their dwelling place, the causation 
of disease by them, propitiatory sacrifices consisting of domestic animals, 
the furnishing of the spirits with blood as the primary purpose of offerings 
that this identification could take place with considerable ease.'’? The com- 


17 It is significant to note that this phenomenon of the identification of African spirits 
with the jinn has occurred at least at two other points widely separated from the Hausa 
under contact with Islam—among the Bambara of the upper Niger (L. Tauxier, La Religion 
Bambara, Paris, 1927, p. 8), and in East Africa among the Swahili-speaking peoples where the 
Arabic Shaitan (black jinn) are merged with the native mzimu (H. Kuritschoner, Ngoma ya 
Sheitani, an East African Native Treatment for Psychical Disorder, Journal Royal Anthro- 
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pleteness with which the two concepts have been merged by the Maguzawa 
is illustrated by the absolute synonymity in native speech of the terms 
’aljan (jinn) and ’iska. An important accompaniment of this process has 
been the application to the ’iskoki of the Mohammedan classification of 
jinn into “Mohammedan” or white, and “pagan”’ or black, a division which 
rests on statements in the Koran that Mohammed converted some of the 
jinn who thus became Mohammedan, while others refused to listen to his 
teachings, and remained pagan, or evil.'® The “Mohammedan” ’iskoki of the 
Maguzawa are believed to pray and fast in the Moslem manner. Their chief, 
Malam Alhaji, ““Malam, the pilgrim,”’ whose personality may be considered 
typical of the group, is conceived of as a learned old man, a pilgrim. White, 
the color of the garments of the pilgrim to Mecca in the state of sanctity 
known as ’ikradm is made the keynote of his personality, his clothing all being 
white while his sacrifice is a white sheep. These ““_Mohammedan”’ ’iskoki, 
though obviously contact phenomena, are not, as one might assume at first 
blush, spirits whose cult has been borrowed from Moslem sources, for no- 
where among the white jinn of the Mohammedans do we find beings with 
names and personalities resembling these ““Mohammedan”’ ’iskoki. In other 
words, we have here, under the stimulus of Moslem contact, the creation of 
new spirits; an invention, indeed, in the field of religion.'® 

The free elaboration of Mohammedan elements in accordance with na- 
tive patterns noted in the above example is characteristic of the Maguzawa 
treatment of Moslem materials and appears to be a corollary of the condi- 
tions under which contact takes place. Pressure from the Malams is only for 
actual conversion; they show no interest in the incorporation of Mohamme- 
dan beliefs into pagan culture. Moreover, the pagan Hausa, living in the ru- 
ral districts, have their chief contacts with the less educated Malams and 
with the mass of unlearned Moslems to whom the full significance of Mo- 
hammedan practices is generally unknown. Hence the Maguzawa reaction 
pological Institute, Vol. 66, 1936, p. 209). These results, moreover, are quite comparable to 
those recorded in the New World where Negroes have identified West African deities and 
Catholic saints. Such identifications are reported from Brazil (A. Ramos, O Negro Brasileiro, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1934); Cuba (F. Ortiz, Los Negros Brujos, Madrid, no date); and Haiti (M. J. 
Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley, New York, 1937). 

18 Koran, vii, 177; lxxii, 1-3. 

19 This appears to be an example of what Kroeber has called stimulus diffusion, “. . . the 
birth of a pattern new to the culture in which it develops, though not completely new in 
human culture ...” (A. L. Kroeber, Stimulus Diffusion, American Anthropologist, Vol. 42, 
1940, p. 20). In the present instance, the idea of a division of spirits into Moslem and pagan 
is borrowed from Mohammedan sources, while the manner in which it is carried out involves 
an invention in Maguzawa culture. 
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to the Moslems who surround them and with whom they have been in con- 
tact for several centuries tends to take the form of spontaneous uncoerced 
imitation of features of Mohammedan culture and their free reinterpreta- 
tion and integration with native patterns As a result of these conditions, in 
spite of the extent to which the body of Maguzawa culture is ultimately 
referable to Moslem sources, it remains as truly pagan as, say, Dahomey, 
where a few elements such as the Mohammedan week days and a system of 
geomantic divination have penetrated. 

The key to the Hausa Malam’s attitude toward the ’iskoki worshipped 
by the Maguzawa lies in the identification of these spirits with the black or 
pagan jinn of Mohammedan belief. The Malams conceive of each country 
as having jinn who practice the same religion as its human inhabitants. It 
was said, for instance, that there are Gwari jinn in Gwari country, and that 
when some of the Gwari became converted, some of the jinn embraced Islam 
at the same time. The casting of spells by incantations called surkulle, a 
practice said to have originated with the cattle Fulani, and still largely 
confined to them, was revealed by “‘white” Fulani jinn, the jinn being white 
because the Fulani are almost entirely Mohammedan. It was only natural 
for the Malams to conclude, then, that the ’iskoki were jinn of the Magu- 
zawa, the black jinn native to Hausa country. Hence the cult of the ’iskoki 
is assimilated in the minds of the Malams to black magic (Arabic sihr, 
known as sihiri to the Hausa), for black magic in Mohammedan countries 
chiefly involves drawing black jinn into one’s service. Therefore, though all 
phases of ’iskoki worship are condemned as being sihiri, no doubt is thrown 
on the actual existence of the ’iskoki or the reality of the effects they pro- 
duce, such belief being, in fact, a Moslem dogma.*® Hence, belief in the 
reality and powers of individual ’iskoki is retained, particularly their ability 
to cause disease, for it is held that the jinn of every group causes the diseases 
suffered by its members. In dealing with the ailments caused by these 
spirits, the pagan method of offering a sacrificial animal to the ’iska involved 
is rejected as sihiri, and Mohammedan methods in which some aspects of 
God’s power is utilized to remedy the effects produced by evil spirits, are 
substituted. For example, the ’iska Gajere is conceived by the Maguzawa as 
a dwarf hunter who ranges the forest and shoots his victims, producing a 
swelling where the arrow penetrates. The treatment suggested by one 
Malam was the drinking of the ink used in writing chapter 112 of the Koran 
33 times." Another method of dealing with this ailment involves the iden- 


20 Cf. E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans Il’ Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1909), p. 355. 
*t This is one of the two chapters (112 and 114), known as the mu‘awwidhatdni, “the two 
warders off (of evil),’’ used as remedies for a great variety of complaints. 
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tification of Gajere with the jinn ’Darfaya’ilu. A paper on which a series of 
nonsense syllables in Arabic, a magic square, and the name of ’Darfaya’ilu 
is written, is enclosed in a rectangular piece of leather (Jaya) and applied 
to the part affected by the victim of Gajere before going to sleep. The con- 
tents of this same paper are copied on a wooden board (’allo) and washed off 
and drunk for seven days in succession. 

Such identifications as the one just cited of individual ’iskoki with jinn 
mentioned in Arabic works of magic, since they occur in spite of the lack of 
sharply defined personalities among the jinn, give them a vagueness which 
stands in striking contrast to the definite characteristics assigned to the 
*iskoki. They thus tend to assume an arbitrary character which is reflected 
in the marked differences among individual Malams observable in this mat- 
ter.” The Hausa name of the spirit is said to be the “open” one, while the 
Arabic is the “hidden,” or “book,” name. This double aspect of things as 
having an “open” and a “hidden” form recurs in other aspects of the Mal- 
ams’ world-view. The Mohammedan lunar year is said to be the “open” year 
while the Christian solar years, known especially from works of astrology, is 
the “hidden” one. There is a “hidden” sun and a “hidden” moon in addition 
to the generally observable ones, and, according to some, these secret 
heavenly bodies are visible to white men. 

Malams’ attitudes toward the “Mohammedan” ’iskoki of the Magu- 
zawa differ considerably. Some consider them, along with the other ’iskoki 
whom the pagans reverence, as black, their cult as sihiri, and their attacks 
to be warded off by the use of Koranic verses. Others accept the Maguzawa 
evaluation of them as white, or Moslem. Where this attitude is assumed, 
specific identification with Mohammedan white jinn often occur and they 
are assigned a place in the hierarchy of spiritual beings which culminates in 
God. For, according to the general belief, while the black jinn are free agents 
of evil, the white jinn are each subordinated to higher beings called rofanay,* 
and these in turn are subject to angels, each of whom has access to God 


2 The degree of divergence is extraordinary, for though a good number of those identifica- 
tions were recorded, there was not a single instance in which two Malams identified the sames 
*iska with the same jinn. 

%3 The rofanay (Hausa singular rofani, from the Arabic ra#hdni, “spiritual’’) are, in classical 
Arabic astrology, the spirits that move the planets (Winkler, Siegel und Charaktere in der 
muhammedanischen Zauberei, Studien zur Geschichte des islamischen Orients, Vol. 7, Berlin, 
1930, p. 12). In Morocco the term is commonly used synonymously with jinn but, according 
to Westermarck, it is sometimes used to designate only those jinn who live between the 
earth and the sky (Ritual and Belief in Morocco, Vol. 1, 262); among the Moslem Hausa the 
rofanay are a class of spirits who live in the atmosphere above the earth, transmitting messages 
from the angels to the white jinn. 
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through one of His “names,” which indicate His separate powers.** To work 
with white jinn is to avail oneself of a particular manifestation of God’s 
omnipotence and is, therefore, not sihiri but a legitimate activity. 

Inna, one of the most important of the “white” spirits worshipped by 
the Maguzawa is envisaged as a Fulani milkmaid. Besides a white ewe, 
which is her usual sacrifice, a pagan devoted to her first lets a few drops of 
milk fall on the ground as an offering before he begins milking his cow. She 
is said to cause Sanyan k’afa da hannu, “drinking up (atrophy) of the hand 
and foot.” One Malam identified her with the female jinn Maimuna and de- 
scribed her as dwelling on the tumpafiya shrub. As a remedy for atrophy, he 
recommended the rubbing of the sufferer’s body with pulverized tumpafiya 
leaf and the drinking of milk mixed with the ink obtained by washing 
’Inna’s name from a slate. Thus the native technique of using the plant 
where a spirit is supposed to dwell is combined with the Mohammedan 
method of drinking the ink used in writing the spirit’s name. Another in- 
formant described "Inna as a Moslem female jinn subordinated to the 
rofani K’amasaya’ilu and the angel Habasaya’ilu. In case a limb atrophied, 


” the procedure was to supplicate her rofani and her angel, for by appeasing 


them, ’Inna herself would be satisfied and cease bothering her victim. 

It is clear from what has been said concerning the Mohammedan pro- 
venience of much of the ’iskoki cult among the Maguzawa that the Malams, 
in rejecting the pagan rites associated with this cult, suppress many ele- 
ments of ultimate Moslem derivation, while, through their identification of 
the jinn with ’iskoki, many aspects of original Hausa belief are retained and 
incorporated in the synthesis toward which Moslem Hausa culture is tend- 
ing. Hence the view that the Mohammedanization of the Hausa is a con- 
tinuous process beginning with the borrowing of Mohammedan elements 
into the pagan culture, and continuing after conversion to Islam with an 
ever greater replacement of pagan by Mohammedan features must be re- 
jected as an oversimplification. Conversion is a decisive step involving a 
shift from the elaboration of patterns of Moslem origin, in native terms 
characteristic of the influence of Islam on the pagan Hausa, to an accultura- 
tion in which the activities of a literate class is the major factor. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

% The doctrine of the “names of God’’ is based on the Koran (vii, 179), where the faithful 
are told that “‘“God’s names are the good ones; call on Him thereby .. . ” (translation E. H. 
Palmer, Oxford, 1900, p. 143). The later traditionalists, at Tirmidhi and Ibn Maja (10th 
century), give divergent lists of 99 epithets of God, while the manipulation of these names 
and the numbers derived from the letters composing them is at the base of the classical 
mediaeval work of al Buni on magic (Samsu Ima ‘Grifi "lkubrd, printed in Cairo, 1874). 
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RELIGION IN WESTERN GUATEMALA: 
A PRODUCT OF ACCULTURATION By MORRIS SIEGEL 


INTRODUCTION 


IELD research studies of natives inhabiting the greater part of Latin 

America are properly studies in acculturation. This is particularly true 
of countries like Guatemala where large numbers of Indians have lived in 
fairly close contact with their conquerors from almost the beginning of the 
Conquest until the current period. Since it is obviously impossible to de- 
scribe even the salient features of a complete culture within the space limits 
available in a short paper, it has been decided to present here a single sector 
of culture, Indian religion as it functions in a remote village located in the 
Western Highlands of Guatemala. According to the definition, ‘“‘Accultura- 
tion comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of individuals 
having different cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, with sub- 
sequent changes in the original patterns of either or both groups.’” 

Abundant historical data are at hand setting forth the conquest of the 
aborigines of Guatemala by Alvarado and his fighting legions. Similarly, 
reliable evidence establishes the fact of ‘continuous first-hand contact”’ be- 
tween Indians and Spanish whites following the original bloody subjuga- 
tion. Not so readily available, however, is information regarding the ap- 
proximate numbers involved in those contacts, or of the exact components 
of the groups in contact, or how many or which were the groups that man- 
aged to escape such contacts, and for how long a time. At best, then, all 
that can be assumed from the records is that Guatemalan Indians were in a 
general way subjected to Spanish influences, disregarding here the methods 
used to change the culture of the aborigines. 

The many lacunae found in the data unfortunately preclude any possi- 
bility of approximating complete knowledge of the rich, artistic, intellectu- 
ally-advanced pre-Conquest Maya culture. Indeed, adequate information 
concerning vital features of aboriginal Maya life is entirely absent or meag- 
erly recorded. Particularly is this true of the daily activities (economic, so- 
cial, religious) of those individuals who composed the mass of the Maya 
population, for the chronicles deal largely with activities that preoccupied 
the priesthood and nobility. Moreover, only scanty mention is made of 
“variations-in-culture’” among the groups that formed the generically- 
termed Maya nation.’ In view of these obstacles, descriptions of the Maya 
necessarily remain vague and more or less overgeneralized. 


1M. J. Herskovits, Acculturation (New York, 1938), p. 10. 
2 This is particularly deplorable since present-day ethnological researches in the Maya 
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The absence of reliable data concerning their tribal and geographical 
origins adds further difficulty to acculturation analyses of contemporary 
native groups. Thorough knowledge of the pre-contact cultures of inter- 
acting groups seems prerequisite to study of the effects of such interac- 
tions. Clearly, this can hardly be attained respecting the Indian phase of 
the situation in Guatemala. Hence a problem in method confronts the ana- 
lyst, namely: Is there a technique or mode of analysis available which, when 
applied to acculturation studies of this order, will yield valid results? Al- 
though the methodological question is not strictly the subject-matter of this 
paper, it seems advisable in view of its importance to discuss the problem 
briefly. 

Many years ago Jevons stated, “ . . . it is the proper course of reasoning 
to proceed from the known to the unknown—from the evident to the ob- 
scure—from the material and palpable to the subtle and refined.’ His keen 
observation may be paraphrased as follows to suit the matter at hand: The 
analyst should proceed from the known (Spanish) factors to the unknown 
(Indian) factors. An example will make this point somewhat clearer. 

As mentioned previously, the subject of the present paper is the system 
of religion functioning in a village of northwestern Guatemala. The village, 
San Miguel Acatan, is inhabited by nearly 11,000 Indians and 155 Ladinos 
(whites or non-Indians). During past decades the white population doubt- 
less varied in size, but it probably never outstripped the present figure. It is 
known that first-hand contacts between large numbers of Indians and small 
white groups continued over long periods of time, contacts that possibly 
were very similar to those of today. It is also known that all natives are 
classed as (and call themselves) Catholics, presumably practicing rituals 
and ceremonies representative of that religious system. The exact date of 
religious conversion is of course obscure, but certain evidence indicates that 
the ancestors of these Indians became “‘Catholics” long ago, perhaps in the 
seventeenth or even sixteenth century. 

From the dialect spoken, and from a myriad of traits that suggest 
strongly pre-Conquest Maya culture, it is correct to assume that these na- 
tives are direct descendants of Mayan ancestors. Religious beliefs and prac- 
tices likewise indicate this relationship, even though Catholic elements 
obtrude at many points. As a matter of fact, religion was perhaps most 
vitally affected by the early impact of Spanish influences. The amazing zeal 
area are disclosing a good deal of cultural variation among closely related linguistic groups 
inhabiting contiguous villages. 

* W. Stanley Jevons, The Principles of Science, 2nd Ed. (New York, 1892), preface to the 
Ist edition, p. vii. 
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displayed by Christian emissaries and the profound religious character of 
the pre-Conquest Maya partly explain this phenomenon. In any case, In- 
dian religion passed through such violent upheavals that the present system 
can neither be identified as aboriginal nor as truly representative of the 
Catholic religion. Today a system of religion exists that is distinctly new, 
though it exhibits a fusion of elements drawn from ancient Mayan and 
Catholic religious systems. 

Since the Indian source is only vaguely recognizable on the basis of 
available data, and since the Catholic source is readily distinguishable, it 
follows that elimination of Catholic elements will leave a remainder that is 
purely Indian. This does not mean that the remainder represents pre-Con- 
quest Indian religion absolutely, but only that it is Indian, not Catholic, in 
character. The question at once arises whether some Indian religious pat- 
terms may not have changed under Spanish pressure without taking over at 
the same time elements of Catholicism. The question is clearly basic, but it 
must remain open for the present because ground-breaking acculturation 
studies have not yet, in the opinion of the writer, created analytical tech- 
niques sufficiently refined to solve such problems. 

The utilization of the mode of analysis described above in situations like 
that found in Guatemala seems perfectly acceptable and should produce 
valid results. J. Eric Thompson employed the same method in order to 
clarify obscure aspects of pre-Conquest Maya culture, terming it the 
“‘modern ethnological source.’ 

It is not the intention here to make a point-by-point comparison be- 
tween current Indian religion and the aboriginal system. Instead, an ac- 
count of current beliefs and practices is presented, summarily, it is true, with 
the object of exhibiting the end-result of an acculturative process that nec- 
essarily took place, and which is still going on at a slow pace. First, how- 
ever, it should prove useful from the point of view of orientation to mention 
the salient features of pre-Conquest Maya religion. 


PRE-CONQUEST MAYA RELIGION® 


Thompson adequately characterizes ancient Maya religion in the state- 
ment that it “‘centred around the propitiation and worship of the personi- 
fied powers of nature.’ A veritable host of deities form the Maya pantheon, 

* T. Gann and J. Eric Thompson, The History of the Maya (New York, 1931), pp. 119-120. 

5 This summary is based chiefly on Thompson’s section dealing with religion in The 
History of the Maya, and S. G. Morley’s discussion in Bulletin 57, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1915, pp. 16-21. 
® Gann and Thompson, ibid., p. 120. 
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the earth gods standing out as most important. Among the “innumerable” 
earth gods, the four associated with the directions achieved highest status, 
functioning as the “patrons of agriculture.” To them were addressed pray- 
ers during forest-clearing, seeding, harvesting, and other significant activi- 
ties. Deities also represented rain, thunder, lightning, the rainbow, the 
North Star, et cetera. 

Sky gods, too, were numerous. Itzamna, head of the pantheon, stood as 
“father of the gods,” the “creator of mankind,” and the founder of Maya 
civilization.’ Kukulcan, or Feathered Serpent (the Mayan counterpart of 
the Aztec Quetzalcoatl), was the “great organizer, the founder of cities, the 
framer of laws, and the teacher of their new calendar.’’* He held high place 
in Mayan conception along with the Gods of Death and War. 

Large numbers of priests were needed to worship this great pantheon. 
They were arranged hierarchically in four classes: 1) the chief priest, who 
officiated only at very special functions and instructed young priests; 2) the 
regular priests (chilans), who officiated at sacrifices and interpreted the 
wishes of the gods; 3) special priests (macons), who tore out the hearts of 
sacrificial victims; and 4) lay priests (chacs) who held the arms and legs of 
the victims. 

Human sacrifice played a significant role among the “endless rites and 
ceremonies”’ required to supplicate and propitiate the gods. Besides sacrifice 
by tearing out the heart, men and girls were flung into pools of water to 
“propitiate the rain gods.” Individuals used for human sacrifice were gen- 
erally prisoners of war; but in times of shortage, bought slaves served this 
purpose and “very devout men would even offer their own children.’’® All 
kinds of animals were sacrificed, particularly birds, dogs, deer, and turkeys. 
The burning of incense always accompanied these rites. Offerings of blood, 
in which men cut their “ears, tongues, lower lips, cheeks, or other parts of 
their bodies,’’'® were common forms of personal sacrifice. 

The Maya believed in a life after death in which the human soul was re- 
warded or punished for earthly deeds. ‘““The good and righteous went to a 
heaven of material delights . . . The wicked were consigned to Hell... ’™ 

The famous Maya calendar was basic to religious organization, for 
“nights and days were under the patronage of different gods, and so too 
were the different periods into which the calendar was divided.’’” A most 
elaborate annual ceremony ushered in the Mayan New Year, while per- 


7 Morley, op. cit., p. 16. 8 Tbid., p. 16. 
® Gann and Thompson, of. cit., p. 132. 1 Gann and Thompson, op. cit., p. 143. 
" Morley, op. cit., p. 19. 2 Gann and Thompson, of. cit., p. 137. 
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sonal good or ill fortune, reading of omens, divination, and many other 
beliefs and practices depended largely upon the workings of the calendar. 
Nearly all religious ritual and ceremony had the drinking of liquor as a 
necessary component. This put the celebrants in the “correct frame of 
mind”. 
The Maya performed two rites that resembled Catholic practices: 1) a 
form of baptism; and 2) a form of confession. 


RELIGION IN SAN MIGUEL ACATAN 


The following account represents the essential elements of Indian religion 
as found today in this Guatemalan village. These elements constitute the 
skeletal structure to which a profusion of beliefs and practices adhere to 
form the native religious system. 

San Miguel Acatan natives recognize a vague pantheon embracing a Su- 
preme Deity and several minor deities. God, the source of all power, dwells 
in heaven. He decides the fate of human spirits released from dead mortals, 
keeping the “good” near Him, condemning the “‘evil’’ (e.g., sorcerers) to a 
“World of Darkness,” or, if the deceased were young, their spirits are re- 
turned to earth to inhabit new bodies. He confers special favors on certain 
individuals: benevolent powers to diviners; malevolent, to sorcerers. Pray- 
ers are constantly offered to Him, and His name is frequently used in 
speech. 

The sun, like the Supreme Deity, is known as “Father God.”’ When the 
sun rises, natives say, ‘Father God is already here.’’ Oaths are taken by 
God or the sun alike to insure truth. Rain also shares the name ‘‘Father,”’ 
for when rain falls, they say, “Our Father Rain is coming.” Similarly, the 
moon, earth, and corn become identified in thought and speech. For exam- 
ple, “Our Mother, the Moon, fashions us,”’ and, ‘Without Our Mother, the 
Moon, we would not be living.” Earth is “Our Mother Earth,” while the 
corn-spirit is the “Spirit of Our Mother Corn.’ 

The Virgin Mary and a number of saints occupy minor roles in the pan- 
theon. An exception is San Miguel, the Patron Saint of the village, who is 
practically the essential link between the natives and their Supreme God. 
Nearly all appeals to God for help are made through San Miguel. Other 
saints include San Antonio, Santiago, San Juan, San Isidro, and San Sebas- 
tian; these are represented by wooden images kept in the village church. The 


13 Women careless with corn are reproached as follows: ‘““Why are you careless with 
corn? Don’t you know that corn is ‘Our Mother’ who gives us our lives? God will punish us by 
withholding corn because ‘Our Mother Corn’ is weeping over such bad treatment.” 
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saints have minor parts in a few religious celebrations, but rarely do natives 
address them in direct prayer or call upon them for important services. 

An invisible spirit, yaw konop, functions benevolently in the village, 
maintaining close vigilance over the inhabitants. This yau konop (lit., Chief 
of the Village) walks about at night to punish individuals who violate the 
taboo against leaving the house after dark. He beats such sinners, driving 
them back to the homes where they properly belong. In native conception, 
the yau konop was delegated (presumably by God) to prevent natives from 
transgressing the of God.” 

Outstanding among supernatural beings is the malevolent wits akal (lit., 
Owner, or Lord, of the Hill). This wits akal is thoroughly evil, bent on fright- 
ful destruction of natives. Dressed in Ladino clothes and consequently 
indistinguishable from ordinary persons, a wits akal circulates about the 
village trying to lure unsuspecting natives to his hill-top abode, where he 
kills and eats them. Strangers, foreigners, and missionaries are commonly 
condemned as wits akals and as such are greatly feared by many Indians.“ 

Another group of fear-inspiring malevolent beings carries the name, 
choleros. These waylay native merchants on roads or paths to steal their 
wares or, more commonly to kill them. Choleros behead their victims, using 
a machete, and then drain off the blood. The blood and the heads are used 
to supply power to flour mills.“ 

A native group of priests organized in a hierarchy perform the essential 
religious functions of the village. This group, the Alcaldes Rezadores (Chief 
Prayer Makers), consists of eighteen men” selected from special families 
called kalpules. Priesthood therefore follows rigid hereditary principles. A 
chief priest, the 1st Alcalde Rezador, stands at the head of the hierarchy. 
He is the spiritual fountainhead of the community, responsible for the 
general welfare of the inhabitants and in charge of the all-important rain 
supply. Service in the priesthood is by the year, but those in high office must 
previously have served in minor positions. Each year the Principales, a 
group of elderly Indians who formerly held high office in the priesthood, 
choose the new Alcaldes Rezadores. 


4 A certain wits akal living on a hill near Comitan, Mexico, is said to supply natives with 
a “machine” called micaragua which enables them to enter houses at night, unseen and 
unheard, to commit robbery or to rape sleeping women without their knowledge. Such natives 
are called “The Thieves.” Curiously, the micaragua has the form of a saint, but which saint is 
not revealed. 

4 Mill owners and their employees are frequently suspected of being choleros. 

16 The Alcaldes Rezadores include a 1st Alcalde, a 2nd Alcalde, 4 Regidores in ascending 
rank, 4 Mayordomos equal in rank, 2 Mayores, 4 Alguaciles, 1 Totinaro who acts in a secre- 
tarial capacity, and 1 Zahori, the diviner and medicine man of the group. 
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The wives of the chief priest and the next highest member assist their 
husbands in prayer and in a few ritualistic observances. All four are 
hemmed in by stringent personal taboos particularly regarding cleanliness 
and sexual intercourse. Less restrictive taboos also constrain the actions of 
minor priests. 

Twice each year a Catholic priest visits the village: during the Fiesta of 
San Miguel, when he performs baptismal rites, and for the celebration of 
Corpus Christi. This priest lives in Soloma, a village about 18 miles away, 
from which central point he controls the spiritual destinies of many thou- 
sands scattered through a number of widely-separated villages. On occasion, 
this priest stops at San Miguel Acatan while on route to another village; if 
so he conducts a Mass. Such visits are not obligatory on his part. 

An old wooden cask, the ordinance, reposes permanently in the house of 
the incumbent chief priest. This cask probably embodies the most powerful 
supernatural forces known and it is beyond question the most sacred object 
in the village. A regular cult has developed around the ordinance, for prayers 
are offered to it, lighted candles always stand at its sides, and clouds of in- 
cense vapor continually bathe the cask. No sorcery can harm the ordinance; 
indeed, by virtue of its protection the chief and several lesser priests achieve 
immunity to malevolent magic. Although no one but the chief priest has ac- 
cess to the cask’s insides and he dare not reveal the contents, it is said that 
in the cask are two saints’ images, a crown of gold, a number of books in 
which prayers are recorded, and the land titles of the village. 

A large proportion of the chief priest’s rituals are performed in front of 
the ordinance, particularly rain prayers and the Year Bearer ceremony. Hats 
are always doffed in its presence, whether in the house or during those sol- 
emn processions when the cask is transferred from the departing chief 
priest’s house to his successor’s. 

Another old wooden cask also reposes in the chief priest’s house. This 
cask, san gaspar, holds an obscure role in religious life, and there is no evi- 
dence of a cult devoted to it. Like the ordinance, this cask is accessible only 
to the chief priest, but gossip discloses that san gaspar contains records of 
names of all Indians born in San Miguel Acatan and of natives who appealed 
to the chief priest for a prayer on their behalf (generally to avert sorcery). 
An 8¢ candle fee is paid for such a prayer which, curiously, is addressed to 
the ordinance. 

Closely interwoven into the fabric of religious reliefs and practices is the 
calendrical system that has strikingly persisted since pre-Conquest days. 
This calendar is less complex than the ancient one, which could be mastered 
only after intensive study, but many old features still function. Hardly a 
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single religious act, prayer, rite, or ceremony, is entirely divorced from some 
calendrical connection. Efforts of diviners (and probably sorcerers) depend 
a good deal on calendrical usage and manipulation, and also curing activi- 
ties of native healers. 

Eighteen 20-day months plus five intercalary, days constitute the annual 
cycle. Each day has its distinctive name, its special functions, and a definite 
place in religion. Thirteen numbers (1-13) prefix the day-names, rotating 
indefinitely, but these numbers no longer have significance. A cycle of thir- 
teen months (13 20) is necessary to repeat the same number-day, and this 
cycle, equivalent to the ancient tonalmail, has religious significance cur- 
rently. At the end of a 365-day cycle, a great ceremony is held to usher in the 
New Year. Days are conceived as “good”’ or “bad”’ in terms of ordinary and 
religious activities. Four among the twenty days represent “Great Days,” 
in which all important celebrations and most prayer-periods begin, while 
four other days are designated as ‘‘Bad Days.” 

San Miguel Acatan Indians also use the Gregorian calendar. “‘Catholic’ 
holidays and non-religious activities are dated according to this calendar. 
Thus two New Year’s days are celebrated annually without causing any 
confusion in the minds of natives. The fact is that both calendrical systems 
function simultaneously and harmoniously. 

A number of families practice special cults that stand apart from the 
community religion controlled by the Alcaldes Rezadores. These cults, in- 
herited in family lines, oblige the heads of households (i.e., of extended 
families) to perform periodical ceremonies. In no case can these spiritual 
duties be shirked. 

Family religion may be divided into two categories: 1) families which 
observe the cross ceremonies; 2) families which observe the wits ceremonies. 
The cross and wits represent altars set up inside a house (cross) or just out- 
side a house (cross or wits); the former consists of one or more small wooden 
crosses, the latter of semi-circular stone rings arranged in steps. The cross 
is considered the more powerful one, holding higher status than the wits. 

Heads of cross and wits families spend forty days in prayer annually, 
twenty in front of the house altar and twenty in church. The prayers insure 
continued good welfare of the family, of their crops, of the animals owned, 
and of ancestor spirits who might otherwise feel neglected. At the end of this 
40-day praying period, a special ceremony, the kavilé, is held, in which a 
great feast takes place. Turkeys and chickens serve as the main dish. The 
household head, assisted by a diviner invited for the occasion, utters prayers 
at the house altar and in front of saints’ images in church, burning at the 
same time numerous candles. 
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Some cross families have inherited the obligation to hold another cere- 
mony, the xahambal, at the close of a 260-day calendrical cycle. A 60-day 
praying period ushers in the xahambal. A third hereditary ceremony is the 
deer xahambal, which is performed by a few cross families. A deer hunt fea- 
tures this ceremony.” 

Everyone is said to possess a spirit (or soul, no distinction being made) 
which inhabits the region of the heart. At death, the spirit quits the body 
in the form of a tiny butterfly, journeys to the “Infernal Regions” for puri- 
fication, and then goes to heaven to receive God’s judgment. Though spirits 
hardly meddle in earthly affairs, their welfare is considered by the living and 
propitiation rites (e.g., All Saints’ Day ceremonies) are devoted to them. 

In addition to this spirit, every individual has a spirit-counterpart that 
lives in an animal whose fate is inseparably united with that of the human. 
Many species serve in this capacity, including coyotes, snakes, scorpions, 
fish, buzzards, rabbits, birds, and sheep. These spir:t-counterparts own tiny 
houses situated in large rocks high up on mountainsides. It is not clear 
whether spirit-counterparts live partly in the human, in the animal, and in 
the rock-dwelling, or duplicate spirits exist. 

When an individual dies, the animal housing his spirit dies too; if the 
animal is killed, the human also expires. Natives are not aware of the iden- 
tity of their spirit-animals, but they can get this information from a diviner 
if they wish. However, Indians are generally as hesitant to consult diviners 
concerning their spirit-animals as they are reticent about the whole subject. 
Fear of sorcery probably restrains them. 

Such powerful natives as diviners, sorcerers, and high priests have more 
than one spirit-counterpart, the highest number being thirteen. One animal 
(species?), however, contains the “vital spirit,” for when it dies, the human 
also meets death, while death of any other spirit-animal will only cause sick- 
ness to the human from which he recovers. At the death of the human, all 
his spirit-animals die. 

Divination is extremely important to San Miguel Acatan Indians. So- 
cial, economic, medical, and religious problems preoccupy the diviner, whose 
counsels are eagerly sought and faithfully followed. Endowed by God with 
special powers and techniques, none of which he will admit learning, the 
diviner performs his benevolent duties in sober dignity. Once an individual 
“feels” these powers he cannot ignore the call, but must practice divination 
or risk punishment from God through the agency of the Patron Saint, San 
Miguel. The native calendrical system provides a fund of knowledge which 


17 The three special ceremonies may be held annually or every 2nd, 3rd, or 4th year, but 
more than four years must never lapse. 
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diviners use in conjunction with esoteric doctrines they alone control. Two 
forms prevail: 1) divination by means of small, bright-red seeds, in which 
number-counts provide the data for interpretation; 2) divination by hand- 
spans. The first is most highly regarded and the more prevalent. 

Dread of sorcery haunts the lives of these natives. All illnesses, misfor- 
tunes, and deaths (except of the very aged) are attributed to Black Magic. 
A distinctive feature of sorcery is its subsurface character, for sorcerers re- 
main dark figures, specifically unknown and unnamed, who practice their 
magic under guise of normality. Anyone may therefore be a sorcerer, though 
certain individuals, particularly powerful diviners, are generally under 
suspicion. Overt accusations of sorcery are inconceivable due to fear of con- 
sequences, but condemnatory whispers occasionally arise in the village. 

The identification of diviners with sorcery is an unexplained paradox be- 
cause they are supposed to devote their efforts solely to benevolent activi- 
ties, while sorcery is clearly malevolent. Practitioners of Black Magic, like 
diviners, receive their powers and techniques from the divine source. 

Various techniques are used, depending on the motive stimulating sor- 
cery. Conflicts over women, quarrels over land, and punishment of wicked 
native civil officials are frequent reasons for calling upon the services of 
sorcerers. Small animals are inserted in the bodies of victims, or sorcerers 
extract their hearts or “‘life-essence,” causing severe illness and sometimes 
death. The “Staring and Blowing” method, widely known, is common in 
San Miguel Acatan. 

If a native appeals to the chief priest for help in defeating sorcery, the 
latter will do this by means of prayers to the ordinance. San Miguel will also 
nullify Black Magic if the victim utters the correct prayers, as prescribed 
by a diviner, and if he will abstain from “loose living,” especially heavy 
liquor drinking. 

Certain animals are connected with sorcery; these are bats,’* coyotes, 
snakes, cats, and dogs. It is said that sorcerers take on the forms of these 
animals to work their evil. 


ANNUAL CYCLE OF RELIGIOUS CELEBRATIONS” 


Fiesta of San Miguel (Sept. 27-29, 1938). Several thousand Indians flooded the 
village plaza. The Catholic priest arrived from Soloma to conduct baptismal 


18 Bats are sorcerers because they suck blood from humans and animals without being 
felt. 

1® The following descriptions are highly abstracted to conform with space limitations. 
Needless to say, the rich detail that characterizes native ceremonial is here omitted, making 
for great distortion. The obiect is to present recurrent themes which this writer deems par- 
ticularly important and which represent essential features. 
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rites. The Venado (deer) dancers performed all three days. Processions of Saints 
held to greet arrival of San Sebastian (i.e., an image of that saint brought from 
San Sebastian Coatan, a nearby village) and to hail the departure of that saint. 
Both processions conducted by the Alcaldes Rezadores, with music supplied by 
a native trio (one drummer and two chirimia players). Much drinking of liquor 
and dancing during days and nights of fiesta. Giant firecrackers exploded con- 
tinually, and much tolling of church bells, especially during processions. 


All Saints’ Day (Nov. 1, 1938). Maestros Cantores chanted Latin verses in 


church on eve of celebration. Specially decorated tables in houses and floral- 
bowered graves in the cemetery were covered with food, drink, and cigarettes 
for the use of ancestor spirits. The Cantores opened the ceremonies at the ceme- 
tery, summoning in Latin verses the wandering spirits. 24 marimba bands and 
the Venado dancers entertained at graves for hire. Household heads uttered 
prayers at home and in church while burning candles. At the graves, individuals 
conversed with the dead, coaxing them to eat and drink. At night, house doors 
were left open to permit easy passage of spirits. No weeping or mourning. Much 
liquor drinking and dancing all through the night. Firecrackers exploded con- 
tinually in the cemetery. 


The Ilya Xahambal (Nov. 8, 1938). One of 4 xahambals held by the native priests. 


Chief priest and Principales prayed for 20 days preceding the ceremony. The 
Rezadores, Principales, and Cantores participated in the xahambal. Music by 
marimba band and the drum and chirimia trio. 3 turkeys sacrificed by a priest; 
the blood drained off and smeared on copal sticks. Chief priest burned a bundle 
of blood-smeared copal sticks and prayed at each of a number of sacred places in 
the village.2° In the morning, the turkeys were eaten as part of a great feast. 
No liquor drinking or dancing. 


The Mexon (Dec. 31, 1938). Induction of new Alcaldes Rezadores into office. The 


ordinance transferred from house of old chief to new chief’s house. Cantores 
opened ceremony in afternoon with Latin chants in church. Old Rezadores 
carried the ordinance in procession to plaza ceremonial house. An image of San 
Antonio taken from the church and placed on one side of the ordinance. Each 
priest ushered into office separately amid elaborate ceremonial. Chief priest 
uttered several prayers in front of the ordinance. Music by marimba band and 
trio. New Rezadores carried the ordinance in procession to new chief’s house. 
Much liquor consumed by old priests after being replaced; also by their wives. 
Some dancing by them. Firecrackers exploded during ordinance processions. A 
feast held in morning. 


San Gaspar (Jan. 6, 1939). The cask, sam gaspar, transferred from house of old chief 


priest to new chief’s house. Rezadores and Cantores participated in ceremony. 


20 These sacred places include old crosses “planted” in the central plaza and along the 


roads leading out of the village (frequently, cross-beams are missing from “‘planted”’ crosses); 
several altars situated in the plaza (not used otherwise); and the chief priest’s special altar 
near the church. 
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Priests’ procession led by a drummer and one chirimia player. Chief priest prayed 
in church. Quiet and simple ceremony; no firecrackers, no drinking, no dancing. 

Carnaval (Feb. 18-21, 1939). 3 native dance groups performed: the gracejos, the 
capitanes, and the toros. They paid homage to the priests and to the ordinance. 
Chief priest prayed to ordinance and in church. Cantores chanted Latin verses in 
church. Rooster race held; 15 roosters decapitated by native horsemen with their 
bare hands. Much liquor consumed and dancing from 2nd day until morning of 
the 22nd. 

Viernes Santo (March 3, 1939). Chief priest and wife prayed at special altar near 
church. Procession by church workers and Cantores to house called Calvario, 
carrying figure of Christ. Cantores recited the Catechism, chanted Latin verses, 
and mumbled prayers in Spanish; these in front of all crosses “‘planted”’ on road 
to Calvario. Ceremony witnessed by a few children. Much horseplay and jesting 
by natives carrying Christ figure. Rezadores not present. No revelry. 

The Year Bearer (March 12, 1939). 20 days before the New Year, the chief priest 
began prayers on every 5th day at 1:00 a.m. A turkey carried to hill about 6 miles 
from village in decorated crate, sacrificed and buried on spot. Its blood drained 
off and smeared on copal sticks which were also burned there. Chief priest and 
the Principales prayed over bundles of copal sticks and candles which were then 
burned at village’s sacred places. Prayers given to the ordinance; the cask was 
bathed continually in incense vapors by a minor priest and the chief priest’s 


; wife. Rezadores gave prayers in ceremonial house and in church. Lay Indians 
e prayed in front of church throughout the night and the next day. Music by 
marimba band and the trio. No drinking or dancing. 25 days before the New 


Year, spirits of young people left them to go to sacred cave located in Santa 
Eulalia, a village about 15 miles away. These returned 20 days later. Then 


€ spirits of adults went to the cave to stay 5 days. Special food and other taboos 
S obligatory on adults during this 5-day period because it is considered dangerous. 
s The great Rain Prayer, calling the rain from the 4 angels guarding the 4 quarters 
n of the world, given during the xahambal performed at this New Year’s celebra- 
h tion. The Year Bearer is most solemn and important ceremony. 

st Viernes De Dolores (Mar. 31, 1939). Ceremony of viernes santo repeated. 

d Rain Ceremonies (No. 2, April 7, 1939). 4 rain ceremonies are held during the first 
e. 4 heavy rains that fall to start the rainy season. These generally take place in 
S April and May, and are performed by the Alcaldes Rezadores. Chief priest be- 
A 


gins prayers for rain 3 days after the Year Bearer’s ceremony, praying every 5th 
day in company with his wife and continuing until rain falls steadily. As soon as 


ef a hard rain begins, a clay bowl is placed on a table set up under the leaf-decora- 
y- tion standing in the entrance to the chief priest’s house. All the priests lined up 

on the two sides of the table watching the bowl fill with dripping rain water. 
he Meanwhile, their diviner built a little copal fire in front of the ordinance. When 
3) 5 the bowl was nearly full, incense fumes were blown over it by the chief’s wife. 
ar Then she, the chief priest and the 1st Regidor Rezador drank some of the water. 


The remainder was poured into a hole dug into the earth under the ordinance. 
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The chief priest and his wife then uttered the Great Rain prayer in front of the 
ordinance. The prayer was repeated at a stone altar in front of the house and 
again in front of and inside the church. For each prayer, a copal fire and candles 
were lit. Incense fumes were blown over the ordinance many times. Music sup- 
plied by the trio. No drinking or dancing. 

Semana Santa (April 6-9, 1939). Minor priests built small hut inside church deco- 
rated with flowers and leaves. A Christ image placed in hut. Rezadores, Prin- 
cipales, and Cantores participated in ceremony. Principales remained near hut 
for day and night. At midnight, symbolic “killing of Judas” took place. Hut 
dismantled next day and roof taken to Calvario. Several processions of saints 
during the day to Calvario. Viernes santo ceremony repeated. Principales re- 
mained in Calvario all day and night. Latin verses chanted by Cantores. Reza- 
dores present at night in Calvario. Veiled saints’ images unveiled. Music by 
marimbas and trio. Hundreds of candles burned. Heavy consumption of liquor 
and dancing every day and night of celebration. 

Corpus Christi (June or July).** Catholic priest arrives from Soloma to conduct 
prayers in specially-built huts (ranchitos) located on 4 sides of the village plaza. 
A saint’s image rests in each hut. Alcaldes Rezadores accompany Catholic priest 
to the huts, but do not enter with him and do not join in prayer. A marimba band 
supplies music at each hut. 

Xahambals of Alcaldes Rezadores. Besides the xahambals performed by the priests 
in November (the i/ya) and in March (the Year Bearer), they conduct two more 
of these sacrificial ceremonies, one in August, the other in September, to com- 
plete the series of four. 

CONCLUSION 
The above account should demonstrate the thesis suggested earlier in 
this paper, namely, that present-day religion is a new system, neither Cath- 
olic nor aboriginal, which reveals elements from the two sources reinte- 
grated into a functional unity. Statements to the effect that current native 
religion in Guatemala is “predominantly Indian with a slight overlay of 

Catholic beliefs and practices,” or that it is “essentially Catholic though re- 

taining some aboriginal survivals,” become somewhat futile in face of the 

evidence. It is true that both religious sources are represented, but what is 
most important is the fact that “continuous first-hand contacts” brought 
about a fusion of originally different elements to form a new entity, complete 
in itself and clearly meriting classification as a religious system. 

Although much light is needed to make clear the actual mechanisms of 
the acculturative process: on such problems as why some cultural elements 


%1 This ceremony varies according to the date set by the visiting Catholic priest. He covers 
a number of villages to conduct the same ceremony, and each village is about one day’s 
horseback ride from any other. Corpus Christi was the only ceremony I did not witness. 
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are more or less readily taken over by contacting groups; and why some ele- 
ments do, while others do not, fuse with each other to create a new pattern, 
etc., these questions cannot be treated here chiefly because the data is in- 
sufficient to warrant the necessary detailed analysis. The object was to pre- 
sent material representing the end-result of a long-time acculturative proc- 
ess in the hope that further interest in the important field of acculturation 
will be stimulated. 

Before closing, some brief comments along the lines suggested by E. C. 
Parson’s discussion, Indian or Spanish,” seem apropos. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the subjects under discussion are meaningful only as 
parts of a functional whole, not as independent patterns “acquired or sur- 
vived.” 

The present pantheon compares unfavorably with the elaborate ancient 
pantheon. God, saints, evil beings, and a single protective spirit constitute 
the current pantheon, with cults devoted chiefly to the Supreme Deity and 
San Miguel. Identification of the sun with God is nominal, since no cult 
practices relate to the sun. Rain, on the other hand, also termed “Our 
Father,” receives a good deal of attention, but direct connection with God 
is not apparent. Earth, moon, and corn, all called ‘““Our Mother,” are not 
exactly objects of cult-worship, but they claim some religious notice, par- 
ticularly in family cults. These ideas and practices hint of pre-Conquest 
religion. 

Hereditary principles in priesthood indicate Indian background. Though 
respect and reverence is shown the Catholic priest, and his activities are 
deemed necessary, the fact that he is not “on the spot” throughout most of 
the year has diminished the importance of this formal representative of the 
Catholic Church. 

The ordinance cult is a peculiar development difficult to explain either in 
terms of Catholic or Indian concepts. This cask is the most sacred object in 
the religious system, embodying powerful supernatural forces, yet its origin 
and development must remain an open question for the present. 

The native calendrical system is definitely and exclusively Indian, but 
the Gregorian calendar is employed to date “Catholic” holidays. This in- 
terweaving of two distinct calendars in religion bespeaks the functional 
unity of the system. Calendrical control of praying-periods and the con- 
cept, among others, of “good” and “bad” days points to Indian tradition. 

Hereditary family cults appear ancient. The cross cult possibly indicates 
the addition of Catholic traits to a well-established pattern which continued 


2 In Mitla (Chicago, 1936), pp. 479-544. 
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to flourish as the wits cult. However, it is not yet certain that the cross was a 
Spanish innovation, for significant evidence exists of its use in pre-Conquest 
times. 

Native ideas of released spirits (or souls) seem to lean towards Catholic 
ideology, particularly regarding “purification in the Infernal regions,” but 
similar beliefs held force anciently. Concepts of animal-spirits and plural 
counterpart-spirits are clearly Indian. 

Divination and sorcery reveal ideological and technical characters that 
classify as “purely Indian.” It should be noted that even in these patterns 
God and San Miguel have definite roles. 

It is in the cycle of religious celebrations that the functional unity of this 
religion best discloses itself. Every ceremony exhibits elements which, when 
torn from the whole pattern, appear Catholic or Indian in nature, but the 
fact that these self-same elements, whatever their origin, stand as com- 
ponent parts of religious patterns without conflict or contradiction estab- 
lishes the essential unity of the whole, in other words, of the system of re- 
ligion, a product of acculturation. 
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NATIVE SONGS OF TWO HYBRID CEREMONIES 
AMONG THE AMERICAN INDIANS* By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HE American Indian is making his own religion. I speak of the Indian 

who is not fully adapted to the white man’s way of life and is little 
understood by the white race. Generally he has ancestry of both races and 
he is double-minded. Some times he thinks as an Indian and sometimes he 
thinks as a white man, so he is making a new religion and using customs of 
both races. Two of these hybrid ceremonies form the subject of this paper. 
My approach to the subject has been through its music. I have recorded the 
songs for the Bureau of American Ethnology and studied the ceremonies as 
a background for their music. 

The two hybrid ceremonies that I wish to describe are the celebration 
of Holy Week by the Yaqui of southern Arizona, and the Native American 
Church, which is a development of the peyote cult. This is present in many 
tribes and I have studied it among the Cheyenne in Oklahoma and the 
Winnebago in Wisconsin. The first ceremony is a combination of the native 
religious customs with those of Roman Catholicism; the second is a com- 
bination of native customs with Protestantism. The native element persists 
in the songs of both these ceremonies. It appears as poetry in the first cere- 
mony and as spirituality of thought in the second. 

It has been said that all primitive religion is based on a desire for uni- 
tivity with supernatural powers that are friendly to man. The white man’s 
religion is based on that of the Jews, formulated at a certain period in their 
history and containing the idea of an angry God that must be appeased. 
The change from one basis of thought to the other is hard for the Indian to 
make, and the ceremonies under consideration are part of a long series of 
attempts on the part of the Indians to bridge the gap that exists between 
their ancient beliefs and those of modern man. 

In several tribes I have found songs expressing friendliness with the 
powers of nature. A Clayoquot Indian from the west coast of Vancouver 
Island and her husband, who was a Makah, were surprised when I asked 
whether waves and rough water were a sign of anger on the part of a water 
spirit. They said they had never heard of such a belief, nor of putting any- 
thing in the water as a “‘propitiating offering.”” They addressed the waves in 
a song with the words, “‘Your teeth that are trying to get the people are 
long and homely,” or they affirmed what they wanted and sang, “What 
beautiful weather this is. It is as calm as when the dogfish are moving in.” 


* This paper was prepared for the meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Milwaukee, June, 1939. 
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An old Chippewa said “It is natural that there should be waves as well as 
smooth water, but if the water spirit is asked by someone who has the right 
to ask the favor, he can quiet the waves so the man can cross the water.” 
This attitude toward nature gave rise to a charming poetry, found in the 
songs and present in the Yaqui celebration of Good Friday and Holy Week. 

My first acquaintance with the Yaqui was in the spring of 1922 when I 
attended the Good Friday celebration at their village near Tucson. I was 
returning from field work among the Papago, had no Yaqui interpreter and 
went with the crowd to see the ceremony which was a strange mixture of 
native and Roman Catholic customs. It was a solemn occasion, yet the 
“fun-makers” were there with their large masks and hands in huge rubber 
gloves. Men played on little flutes, like shepherd’s pipes. The songs were 
extremely rhythmic, with a quality that might develop a fanatic abandon 
among the people, and the celebration continued during a large part of the 
day and night. 

Being impressed with the importance of this hybrid ceremony, I ar- 
ranged to attend it the next spring in the quiet Yaqui village of Guadalupe, 
near Phoenic, Arizona. The Yaqui in this village are from Mexico and have 
no connection with the United States except that they live within its bor- 
ders. No white person lives in the village, which is governed by native 
chiefs. A Roman Catholic priest goes out regularly from Tempe, and I called 
upon him before going to the village. Almost every day during Holy Week 
I went to Guadalupe, accompanied by my sister. We were the only white 
people there but the Indians did not resent our presence and we gradually 
became acquainted with them, witnessing simple ceremonies that were 
chiefly adaptations of those of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The ceremony that I will describe took place on the day after Good Fri- 
day, when the native Deer Dance was performed. Next the little adobe 
Roman Catholic Church is a ramada, open toward the plaza. At the rear of 
this little chapel was an altar, with candles and images, and on the altar 
were heaped many gifts. At the right were many women and girls, seated 
on the ground and wearing strange headdresses that were openwork and 
tall, as though one crown was placed above another, each smaller than the 
one below. The colors of the headdresses and the garments of the women 
were bright, and the women sang what were undoubtedly the hymns of the 
Roman Catholic Church. At the front of the ramada was a small bier, rep- 
resenting the tomb of Christ; the faithful removed their shoes, knelt at the 
bier, and then advanced to the altar. While this was in progress, a group of 
Indians approached from a distance of about 200 feet, giving the native 
Deer Dance. They wore scanty costumes, the leader had a pair of small 
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deer horns fastened to the top of his head and a rattle made of cocoons 
around his right knee. Wooden masks were worn, and the native songs were 
accompanied by striking on halves of gourds or using these as resonators for 
rasping sticks. Juan Ariwares, who led the dance, recorded a portion of the 
songs for me a few days later, and told me the meaning of the words. 

What did the Indian bring to this ceremony in memory of the Christian’s 
Christ? He brought the gentlest, sweetest poetry out of his old life, with its 
nearness to nature. This is one of the songs— 


The wind is moving the yellow flowers— 


(This refers to certain flowers in Mexico.) Another song contained the 
words: 


Brother Little Fly flies around and looks at the sun. 


The word “singing” in the next song refers to the putting forth of the magic 
power that the Indian recognizes in all nature. 


The bush is sitting under the tree and singing. 
In another song they mention a bird and say: 


The quail in the bush is making a sound. 


When the dance is given in Mexico, it lasts all night and there are songs for 
each part of the night. At dawn they sing: 


The sun is coming up. It is time to go out and see the clouds. 


The melodies of these songs are simple and the songs do not have a large 
compass. In these, as in many Indian songs, the interest seems to be largely 
in the poetry of the words. 

The Native American Church is a development of the peyote cult and 
appears to be spreading in the United States. It has been granted a charter 
in Nebraska, Montana, South Dakota, and some other states. According 
to a member of the organization, its first president was Oliver la Mere, who 
was followed by John Rave. Albert Hensley was president of the John Rave 
branch for about four years and was succeeded by his son, Mose Hensley, 
who now holds that office. Peyote is always eaten and is regarded in the 
light of a sacrament. 

In a Departmental Report of the Office of Indian Affairs entitled Docu- 
ments on Peyote, dated May 18, 1937, and containing Senate Bill 1399 on 
legislation regarding peyote and the statements of anthropologists and 
others on the subject, Dr. A. L. Kroeber says: 


The Huichol tribe of Mexico have used peyote since time immemorial, still use 
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it, are also good Catholics, or consider themselves such, and are a peaceful, prosper- 
ous, and contented people. So iar as one may predict, something similar is likely to 
be the outcome in the United States: an increasing fusion of peyote religion and 
Christianity. It represents a way out of a difficult problem to certain elements of 
our Indian population; their particular adaptation to an inevitable adjustment— 
satisfactory to themselves and wholly harmless to everyone else. 


The effect of peyote on the human organism has received much con- 
sideration, and it has been tested in various ways. The part played by the 
mind in this effect was noted by Charles West, then Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, in the Report to which reference has been made. Mr. West says— 

The state of mind or of expectation in the individual using peyote is a predomi- 
nating factor, according to many of the investigators. Hence, reactions of Indians 
who chew the peyote in their ceremonies prove to be different in important ways 
from reactions of white experimenters who chew peyote, drink a product brewed 
from it, or absorb its alkaloids through intro-muscular injection, in laboratory tests. 


My own approach to this, as to other Indian customs, is through music 
and I have recorded songs of the Native American Church from four men 
who have acted as leaders in its ceremonies, in the Cheyenne tribe in Ok- 
lahoma and the Winnebago in Wisconsin. I have twice been invited to at- 
tend a ceremony, but these gatherings last an entire night, are held in iso- 
lated places, and are said to be entirely in the Indian language. For these 
reasons I have been content with the descriptions given me by the Indians. 
My work with the Winnebago began in 1927 and still continues. 

There are two branches of the Native American Church, one following 
the teachings of John Rave and the other following the usage of Jesse Clay.! 
The peyote cult came to the Plains tribes from other tribes and did not 
bring with it a ceremonial ritual. This was developed chiefly by adaptations 
of the customs of Christian worship. In both branches of the Native Ameri- 
can Church there are three leaders, representing the three persons of the 
Trinity. The differences in the ceremony as given by the two branches is 
apart from present consideration, but the cross and the crown of thorns 
appear in its symbolism; the rite of baptism is administered, the Lord’s 
prayer and portions of the Bible are repeated by those who understand 
English and the Bible is read at the meetings. Side by side with these 
Christian usages we find an eagle bone whistle blown as a call to praise with 
the explanation that: ‘‘All the birds and animals in heaven started the song 
of praising God. This custom was brought down to earth and the part taken 


! According to later information (1940) the Jesse Clay branch of the peyote cult is not 
included in the Native American Church. 
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by the birds is represented by this whistle.”” Here we have a survival of the 
old, native poetry. The songs are accompanied by the shaking of a gourd 
rattle and pounding on a drum made of an iron kettle. Many details of the 
ceremony are too familiar to be recounted at this time. 

In the songs of the Native American Church we find the desire for uni- 
tivity with the supernatural that was mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper. The old Indians sought the help of spirit-animals and birds, or the 
friendship of the Thunders, but these Indians, in the songs of this form of 
the peyote cult, are reaching out to the God of the Christians. 

One song contains these words:— 

How do we know, how do we know Jesus? 
We think about Him wherever we are. 


“er 


The singer added—‘“‘This means when we are working in the field or wher- 
ever we may be.” The teachings of Christianity are shown in a song with 
these words- 

God said in the beginning, “‘Let there be light.” 

He meant it for you. 


The mysticism of the Book of Revelations seems to have a special appeal for 
Indians, and one of these songs contains these words— 
There are many wings, there are many wings (repeated 
five times) 
It is God’s will that there should be many wings. 


Other songs have words expressive of religious feeling. This is one of the 
songs :— 
We are living humbly on this earth (sung five times) 
Our Heavenly Father, we want everlasting life 
through Jesus Christ. 
We are living humbly on this earth. 


The emotional action that follows the eating of peyote in this ceremony 
is similar in many respects to that of a religious revival in the white race, 
but the vision that comes to a man who has eaten peyote is strictly Indian, 
as well as the song received in the vision. I recorded a number of such songs, 
and one young man related the vision that appeared to him after eating 
peyote at a ceremony, and sang the song that came to him at the same time. 
This young man, who is a member of the Native American Church, is also 
a member of a Protestant Church. He said that in his vision he saw a hatchet 
and a horseshoe. This seems trivial to us but he deduced a definite lesson 
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from it and said it had influenced all his life. I have known the young man 
for many years and have never known of anything detrimental to his char- 
acter. He is quiet, sober and industrious. He sings his song at the meetings 
of the Native American Church, when the gourd rattle is handed to him and 
the man at his side beats the peyote drum. These are the words of the song: 
When I die I will be at the door of heaven and 
Jesus will take me in. 


It is natural that the music of civilization should affect the songs of this 
hybrid ceremony. Some time ago I called attention to the apparent influ- 
ence of simple hymns on the melodies of the Ghost Dance songs that I re- 
corded among the Arapaho. This was the subject of an article in THE 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. The songs of the Native American Church are 
a different type than the Ghost Dance songs, both show a feeling for the 
overtones of a fundamental, which is the basis of our musical system. A 
majority of twenty-two recorded songs of the Winnebago ceremony are ma- 
jor in tonality and end on the fifth above the keynote. They have a compass 
of 8, 12 or 13 tones. The rhythm is not irregular, as in the old Indian songs 
of communication with the supernatural, or “magic power.’’ Instead, the 
count-divisions are simple and a majority begin in two-four time. The same 
characteristics were noted in the songs of the Native American Church re- 
corded among the Cheyenne in Oklahoma. The Indians who sing these 
songs are like white men in their outward lives, but some of the Indian in- 
heritance remains. 

It has been shown that the first of these hybrid ceremonies retains its 
old songs. The Yaqui sing the songs of the Deer Dance, brought from Mexi- 
co, as they celebrate Holy Week. The Native American Church, however, 
expresses the feeling of the old Indians toward the supernatural in a new 
way. The influence of the white man is seen in both the words and melodic 
form of its ceremonial songs. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE TSIMSHIANS OF METLAKATLA, ALASKA 
By WILLIAM BEYNON! 


HEN William Duncan, Anglican missionary, came to Port Simpson,” 

British Columbia, in 1857, he did not at once try to teach the natives, 
rather he first learned to speak their language. After a short time he realized 
that he would have to segregate his converts from the influence of the 
heathen group, many of whom, while professing Christianity, refused to 
give up their social organization, so he moved to Metlakatla, British Co- 
lumbia, with willing converts from all the Tsimshian tribes.* The Gyitla-n 
tribe went almost intact. 

Duncan’s whole policy as a missionary was to make the community en- 
tirely self-supporting, and at Metlakatla he established many small indus- 
tries which kept his converts employed: a sawmill, a salmon and clam can- 
nery, and a trading post. They purchased a small schooner and marketed 
their products themselves, in the markets of Victoria, and even in London, 
England. These industries took the place of the former tribal activities. 

Duncan was very firm in the matter of placing all the Tsimshian people 
on an equal footing. He would not recognize rank. Among the converts were 
former slaves, now the equals of chiefs such as Lagyéx, chief of the Gyis- 
baxléts, formerly an arrogant and most dominating chief, who had once 
tried to murder Duncan, and Nistagantis, the Gyitl4-n chief, who with his 
entire tribe had been converted, and many of the foremost men of the 
Tsimshian tribes. There was now no recognition of position or chiefly pre- 
rogatives. It was Duncan’s aim to destroy the intricate social structure of 
the Tsimshians and replace it with industries to absorb all the energies of 
the group, over which he had assumed what amounted to chiefly and auto- 
cratic rights. However, there was a council elected by the group, which now 
numbered nearly a thousand, to govern the affairs of the Metlakatla com- 
munity and church. 

Soon after, there arose between Duncan and the church officials above 


1 The writer is a member of the Gyitlan tribe, who was born and educated in Victoria but 
returned to Port Simpson in 1913. He spent two years in Metlakatla, Alaska, and visited there 
on and off up to 1924. He has been in direct contact with the internal affairs of the Alaska 
village, through native connections, and as representative of H. S. Wellcome, one of the 
executors of Duncan’s estate. 

? Port Simpson, until the arrival of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ca. 1831, was a tempo- 
rary camp of the Tsimshians which they used on their way to the Nass. Then some of the local 
groups of the Coast Tsimshians (10 tribes) settled around it. 

3 For linguistic, clan, and tribal (local) divisions, see Viola E. Garfield, Tsimshian Clan 
and Society (University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 175 ff. 
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him differences of opinion on matters of church discipline. Duncan favored 
the lay mode of worship, while the Bishop wanted the orthodox ritual of 
the High Church of England, which Duncan felt the newly-converted people 
would not understand.* Duncan, fearing the complete disorganization of his 
work, went to Washington, D. C. and there enlisted influence which en- 
abled him to acquire possession of Annette Island, Alaska, from President 
Cleveland. He also got the sympathy of some of the prominent men of the 
United States, who contributed very liberally in funds to assist him and his 
people in establishing themselves in their new home. 

The Tsimshian converts who were Duncan’s adherents moved with him 
to Annette Island in 1887, and selected an abandoned Tlingit village site 
(Tagwa-n) which they named Post Chester, and later, New Metlakatla. 
The community numbered about six hundred, and consisted of people from 
the Nass (Nisga dialect), the upper Skeena (Gyitksan dialect), the Tsim- 
shian-speaking Skeena village of Kitselas, and the Coast Tsimshians from 
Port Simpson, and Kitkatla. 

Immediately upon arrival here, Duncan established a saw-mill, which 
cut the lumber for their new homes. The land was allocated by a council, 
elected by the people, but Duncan, through his very strong personality, 
controlled everything as a fatherly autocrat. As in his B. C. Metlakatla 
Mission, all people were on an equal footing and chiefly rank was not recog- 
nized. Clan obligations and tribal divisions were done away with. The only 
thing which the people respected was their tabu on marriage within the 
clan. The laws of matrilineal inheritance were dropped. This created no 
difficulty. Everything was owned by the community except the homes in 
which they lived and the land on which these were built. As the country 
was new, there were no hereditary hunting or fishing rights. Native names 
had been given up, as well as the social and economic privileges that went 
with them, and became almost unknown to the younger generations. Thus an 
abrupt change had come over the whole social structure of these Metlakatla 
Tsimshians: no chiefly or noble rank, no headmen, no assuming of names, 
no recognition of tribe or clan, no further obligations for ydé°k” (potlatch) 
feasts, no feast debts. In place of all these Duncan had established perma- 
nent industries which occupied and absorbed the energies of the people. 

At this time the Presbyterian Church was making advances to endeavor 
to establish themselves in Metlakatla, Alaska, as they had done in the other 
Indian villages of southeastern Alaska. With this end in view they took some 


‘ For the description of this controversy and the subsequent founding of Metlakatla, 
Alaska, see Henry S. Wellcome, The Story of Metlakahtla and John W. Arctander, A postle of 
Alaska. 
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of the younger Metlakatlans and educated them at Sitka, in their institu- 
tion, and sent one of them to their university in the Eastern United States. 
The fact that Duncan had got the island for his Christian Church Com- 
munity made it a closed village, and it was not as yet under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Indian Department. The Presbyterian Church encouraged their 
young Tsimshian student to come to Metlakatla, and he at once established 
himself as a minister to a group which was forming within Duncan’s church 
of those who were beginning to resent Duncan’s autocratic influence. 
Duncan, not knowing all of this, went to England on a visit. During his 
absence the Presbyterian group circulated a petition asking the United 
States government to come in and take over Annette Island. In return, the 
government would build a fully graded boarding school. A majority of the 
people was required to sign, and many who did not know what the petition 
involved signed, and it was delivered to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
United States government gave immediate attention to the petition and 
came in and made a U. S. government reserve of Annette Island, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Education.’ Notices were posted in front 
of the public buildings to the effect that they were now the property of the 
United States Government. The government built a fully-graded school, 
and encouraged a large salmon-cannery operator to build a large cannery at 
Metlakatla, with the understanding that at the end of a certain period, if the 
Metlakatlans were in a position to purchase the cannery, they could do so. 
Employment was thus assured for all of the Metlakatlans; all took the work, 
and the religious differences, at first very acute, gradually dwindled, until 
the two churches became an accepted fact. Despite the fact that Duncan 
strenuously opposed all efforts of the government, the people gradually 
adapted themselves to them, and Duncan retained only the spiritual lead- 
ership of his own group. The industrialization plans that were put into effect 
by the government were in fact an enlargement of Duncan’s own policy.® 
Through the more liberal eduation policy of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the newer generations became more ambitious in their new environ- 
ment. Through Duncan’s foresight when acquiring the island, provision had 
been made that the Metlakatlans would get a royalty of so much per salm- 
on for every fish caught in the waters adjacent to Annette Island. With 
this royalty (paid for about ten years by the cannery which leased its rights 


5 The Metlakatlans were in a peculiar position. When some of them applied for U. S. 
citizenship, the judgment was handed down that they were British subjects, living under 
the protection of the U. S. flag. 

* The value of Duncan’s methods was recognized by such men as Lord Kitchener, who, 
in his official capacity in reconstructing Egypt, studied and used them. 
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from the community through the United States government) they were able 
to purchase the cannery and now operate it as their own under government 
supervision. They continue to pay the royalty to themselves and with it 
keep up a general fund which provides for electricity, water, upkeep of 
roads, halls, etc. 

The younger generation has completely forgotten, or never did know, 
their former social structure, and in fact many Tsimshian expressions and 
terms are strange to them. When they visit their relatives in British Co- 
lumbia, they are frequently embarassed by not knowing native etiquette 
and sometimes bring along one of the older men who can take over the re- 
sponsibility for ceremonial speeches and customs. What little remains of the 
former social organization is that which the older survivors of Duncan’s 
migration still remember, and they are few. 

Now to return to the Tsimshians who remained in British Columbia:? 
When Duncan established his converts at Old Metlakatla, he left behind in 
Port Simpson many of those whom he had converted to Christianity but 
who would not relinquish their customs, continuing to recognize clan and 
tribal chiefs and hereditary privileges and names and to conduct the old 
ceremonies. The division into two rival secret societies was still felt® and 
the people became divided, even within the Church. At first Duncan sent 
someone from Old Metlakatla to conduct Sunday services, but one of the 
rising chiefs who wanted to become a Cannibal Halait was expelled from the 
Church and in order to retain his prestige and in retaliation, this chief en- 
couraged the Methodist Church to send a missionary to Port Simpson. 
After Duncan went to Alaska, the contact with the Anglicans was broken 
and gradually the village became almost completely Methodist.* Then an- 
other split occurred, which again corresponded, not in membership but 
in spirit to the old society rivalry. The Christian Band of Workers was set up 
by the Methodist missionary as a unit of the Church and a safety valve 
where religious enthusiasm could be given free vent without hurting the 
dignity of the parent body.” Differences of opinion over the proper conduct 
of church members led to the severance of the Band of Workers from the 
Methodist Church, and under native leaders they established themselves as 
an independent group which kept the name and imitated what they had 
learned but allowed freedom of interpretation and emotional expression. 


7 See Garfield, op. cit., for present conditions in Port Simpson. 

8 The secret societies which functioned in the winter ceremonial season when the people 
settled down in their permanent villages were the only institution which had been even 
nominally given up in Port Simpson. ® Old Metlakatla remained Anglican. 

10 The drum, an essential part of all native ceremonies, had been strictly banned by 
Duncan. 
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Rivalry for leadership was intense, and one of the factions went south 
and brought back the authority of the Salvation Army to set up another 
group. Feelings were so high between the two native-led organizations that 
on different occasions they actually came to blows. The orthodox Method- 
ist group took no sides officially, though members may have participated. 

The Methodist Mission was recognized by the Canadian government 
and the Church Council governed the village. The “blue-laws” were so 
drastic that one of them went so far as to decree the killing of all the dogs be- 
cause they set the children a bad example. The education of the British 
Columbia Tsimshians, while paid for by the government, was carried on 
by the Mission, with very little practical effort on their part to advance the 
natives until very recent years." 

In addition to the religious divisions, there sprang up two societies, the 
Firemen and the Volunteers, complete with uniforms, in the same spirit 
of rivalry. Feelings were such that whatever one group did the other tried 
to outdo. Later the same competition was carried on by two athletic groups, 
with more benefit to the community. 

The difference between the Alaska Tsimshians and those of British 
Columbia was very pronounced. The latter did not develop any industries 
of their own but depended entirely on employment in nearby canneries on 
the Skeena and on the returns from their hunting. This kept them from 
want, as they retained their old methods of food-getting with seasonal mi- 
grations, but both factors kept them away from the home village a large part 
of the year and prevented their getting even scant benefit from the govern- 
ment schools. 

They are now established on definite reserves as wards of the govern- 
ment, and no effort has been made to industrialize them in any way. Any 
development which has come to them has been more or less the fruit of their 
own individual efforts. The old economic structure has been weakened by 
the intrusion of white settlers into what was formerly exclusive lineage- 
owned hunting territory and by the rigid laws of the government which, for 
the preservation of the salmon, have restricted the fishing privileges of the 
natives. The conflict between Canadian law and matrilineal inheritance has 
been explicit in the case of dwellings and land in the village, but hunting 
and fishing territories which remain in native hands are transferred without 
difficulty.” 


"Jn recent years, they have started to encourage native arts and crafts and to train 
natives in industrial schools as carpenters, boat-builders, etc. The now-retired Rev. G. H. 
Raley was largely responsible. 

2 See Garfield, p. 292. The Canadian government recognizes the reserve as the property 
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Tribal and clan chiefs are still respected by their groups, but the eco- 
nomic responsibility which a tribesman has toward his chief is now very 
small and centers around social obligations. The administrative powers of 
the chiefs have been usurped by the council, elected by the native communi- 
ty under the Canadian government.” Clan obligations, though weakening, 
are still recognized, and intra-clan marriages are discouraged but have oc- 
curred rather frequently. Native names have been maintained, inasmuch as 
they protect certain exclusive hunting and fishing privileges as well as 
prestige, and the ydé-k” feasts at which they are assumed have been kept 
up in a small way." 

The influence of the Church has weakened, as the Tsimshians have con- 
tacted many different influences in their employment in various industries 
and have learned to depend much on their own initiative. In very recent 
times, economic conditions have been very bad, as the Canadian Tsim- 
shians have met with a very intense competition for a livelihood in the fish- 
ing and hunting industries, and they have not the advantages of their 
Alaskan brothers in the way of a home industry and enfranchisement. 

Comparison of the two groups from every angle points to the much 
greater advantage which the Alaska Metlakatlan group of Tsimshians have 
in meeting the requirements of present day economic conditions, while the 
Canadian Tsimshians retain a fading social structure from their past, but 
are unable to meet economic problems of today. The difference in appear- 
ance between Metlakatla, Alaska and Port Simpson is very marked. The 
first is a village of beautiful, well-kept homes. The latter is slowly decaying. 

It would seem that it is only a matter of a short time when the Met- 
lakatlans will have lost much of their Tsimshian language and customs, but 
the Canadian Tsimshians will retain much of their social organization for 
some time to come, the change coming much more gradually, and through 
interracial marriages and the breakdown of the old economy, rather than 
through education. 


of the whole community, and the claims to sections of it are adjusted by the natives among 
themselves according to matrilineal inheritance, and validated by feasts and gift distributions. 

13 Legally, the Canadian government recognizes no hereditary chiefs and can appoint 
chiefs to deal with. However, this right has never been invoked and there is informal recogni- 
tion of native chiefs by representatives of the government. 

1 Despite legislation against potlatching, the old institution is continued under various 
guises. 

% In recent years, through their own initiative and that of other natives, they have 
organized the Native Brotherhood of B. C., which is endeavoring to organize all the native 
tribes for fraternal and economic purposes. 


NATIVE LANGUAGES AND THE FIELD WORKER 
IN AUSTRALIA By A. P. ELKIN 


HEN some of us quite ordinary mortals learned that Dr Margaret 

Mead had written an article on the use of native languages in field- 
work, we trembled lest our lack of linguistic “virtuosity” should be shown 
to be such a serious handicap in our work that it had been better that we 
had never been born—at least, ethnographically. Needless to say we were 
greatly relieved and reassured by both the title and theme of her article, 
Native Languages as Field-Work Tools (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 
No. 2, pp. 189-205) in which she distinguishes between using and speaking 
the native language, emphasizes that it is the former which is mostly nec- 
essary, and points out what it means, and also does not mean. Dr Mead has 
done good service in describing clearly what she and probably the majority 
of field-workers mean by saying that they used, or did their work in, the 
native language. She also gives some very helpful practical advice to the 
novice. 

If I understand Dr Mead aright, I too, have apparently used and ad- 
vocated the use of the native language. The preparation of a phrase book 
and vocabulary concerning kinship, social organization, totemism, etc. has 
always been my first step—a most obvious one, and more linguistic knowl- 
edge has followed, but I have never cared to think of this as a linguistic ac- 
complishment, even in a limited degree. The reason for this may lie in my 
aversion to the idea of language as a “‘tool,” seeing that it is just as integral, 
formative and expressive an element in a culture as the social organization, 
religion or economics with which it is interrelated. And although field- 
workers do use the native language as a means of gathering facts, yet all of 
us, as Dr Mead implies, from time to time suddenly find a door, as though 
swinging on a verbal hinge, opened to the thought and belief, to the “inner 
life,’ as well as to other customs of the people we are investigating; we then 
realise that we are not using the language as a tool,—rather it is “‘using”’ 
us, acting upon us just as other forms of behaviour do. At once we make 
further inquiries into the words employed and the aspect of life which was 
to some extent revealed in them, and we lament our ignorance of the lan- 
guage,—not of it as a tool, but as a cultural fact. If we could only stay for 
several years and grow into the language and belief and custom of the peo- 
ple, then indeed we would gain some real appreciation of their life! Surely 
we have all felt like that! Some of us would even be thankful to possess 
linguistic “virtuosity.” 

Needless to say mere linguistic efficiency is not sufficient in itself for the 
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sociologist and ethnographer; many a university-trained person amongst 
us, with presumably a good inside knowledge of his own language, would 
give a very poor sociological analysis of his own community. Likewise the 
studies of primitive society by missionaries with long and adequate knowl- 
edge of the local language frequently fall far short of ethnographical, let 
alone sociological, satisfaction. But on the other hand, the studies of primi- 
tive cultures by social anthropologists would often be much better if the 
latter really knew the native language, and were not merely users of a phrase 
book made up by themselves in order to ask certain questions, and to un- 
derstand the types of answers they expect. I speak from experience. I there- 
fore do not agree with Dr Mead that linguistic virtuosity is like dancing 
“native fashion,”’ a source of amusement. Rather is it an ideal, and its lack 
a handicap. Of course,we do produce some very valuable studies of native 
society with our phrase book and limited vocabulary together with pidjin 
and interpreters, to which are added our observations of behaviour and our 
interpretations of the same, both in the field and in our writing and re- 
writing of our notes monthsor years (and years) later. We are really astonished 
at the apparently complete picture we have drawn after only six or twelve 
months in the native community, and we hope, and perhaps believe, that it 
is sound. At any rate, we are usually prepared to defend it against all on- 
slaught. But I am sure that this defence would be all the stronger, and 
would draw less on our emotional complexes, had we known the language 
as well as we believe we succeeded in knowing the kinship, clan-system and 
initiation rites. Perhaps our pictures of the social and religious life are but 
patchy “phrase-books”’ of these spheres like the phrase-book of the language 
which we used. Still, it is the best we can do in the time, and we do our best 
to check it whenever possible by functional or any other methods we can 
devise. 

In this matter of language, I am nearer to the old “horse-and-buggy” 
type of ethnographer like Professor Lowie than to the “streamlined eth- 
nographers” (R. H. Lowie, Native Languages as Ethnographic Tools. Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, Vol. 42, No. 1, pp. 81-89), although I did not use native 
languages before 1922, and in 1930 “did” all the remaining tribes of South 
Australia in twelve months and have just completed a series of articles on 
one aspect of the area, kinship, totalling 180 pages of Oceania. I used the 
languages as tools, much to the pleasure and often amazement of the 
Aborigines,—but if only I had known them! 

Dr Mead includes in her list of the types of study for which the use of 
the native language is least needed, “‘studies where the emphasis on the re- 
search is upon some formal element, e.g., survey studies of Australian kin- 
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ship systems.” This may be true provided that “least” does not give the 
impression that the native language is hardly needed at all. This might be 
the case where one is trying to salvage the formal kinship type from the 
small tribal remnant, but the result would not be of much value. And gen- 
erally speaking, the study of the merely formal element in Australian kin- 
ship is hardly worth doing. To know that descent is traced through two or 
four lines, that marriage is between cross-cousins or second cousins, that 
two men exchange sisters or sister’s daughters in marriage and that a man 
may marry his sister’s son’s daughter, is of some interest and helps us to fill 
in a map of Australian kinship types. But after all, it is of little satisfaction 
and affords no real understanding of the life of the tribe. We want to know 
much more about the place and function of kinship in the life of the people. 
The form represents the “‘ideal’’ marriage norms and lines of descent, but 
are these norms always followed and what happens when they are not? 
With what impunity and in what degrees may they be ignored? Are there 
alternate marriages and what “irregular” marriages are allowed, probably 
after protest or fighting? And in such cases is there any rearrangement of 
the terms? Moreover, even the form of the kinship system cannot be under- 
stood unless we also ascertain its relationship to, and interaction with, other 
social groupings, such as the local group or horde, moieties, sections, sub-sec- 
tions and social and cult totemic clans. The presence or absence of any of 
these and the relative functionalimportance of any one of them in a particular 
tribe is usually reflected in both the formal kinship pattern and in the al- 
ternate and irregular marriages, and of course also in the behaviour which is 
codified by the kinship terminology.' There has been at times too much 
emphasis onformal kinship study, and this hasbeen censured, perhapsrightly, 
as too algebraical in its approach. After all we do not study kinship for it- 
self but as an integral part of, and approach to, social and ceremonial life. 
I am not disagreeing with Dr Mead’s statement but just expressing the hope 
that no one will go into the Australian field merely to make a study of kin- 
ship as a formal element. It is not worth while. This, however, implies that 
for a satisfactory study of kinship we need to use the language and the 
more we know it, the better. 

Dr Mead also refers to the small use of the native language which is neces- 
sary in studying “‘survivals of the primitive culture in a hybridized cultural 
situation in which everyone speaks a contact language.” It is true, the inves- 
tigator can make some progress in such a case by the use of the common non- 


1 Most of these points are made in my series of five articles on Kinship in South Australia 
(Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 4, Vol. IX, No. 1, Vol. X, Nos. 2, 3 and 4), available in a complete 
reprint. 
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native language, but I have found that the Australian Aborigine frequently 
resorts to, or is forced to fall back on, his tribal tongue in order to recall 
and describe ritual and customs of his younger days. Only recently I was 
working with a very dark mixed-blood who spoke and wrote good English 
and had lived amongst whites and “civilized” Aborigines all his life of about 
sixty years. In referring to ritual he resorted to his native language which 
had to be taken down and then slowly translated as best we could. In other 
words, even the salvage of customs and beliefs may require a very definite 
use of the native language. The language and the cultural survivals are part 
of one whole, and there are probably good grounds for Professor Lowie’s 
guess that “‘a culture survives so long as a considerable number of its bearers 
use the vernacular for intra-tribal communication.” (American Anthropolo- 
gist, No. 42, p. 84.) Once the vernacular has been dropped in daily inter- 
course, some culture traits and attitudes, probably modified, will persist 
and become survivals, but even then it still may be necessary to use the 
native language if their meaning is to be discovered. 

It is certainly not easy to decide when a culture is broken. A culture is 
modified after contact with another culture. When I worked amongst the 
Wailpi of the Flinders Range, South Australia, in 1930, the tribe had been 
in contact with whites for eighty years or more; the men had been proved 
good workers on stations; about forty of its members were of mixed descent, 
and one full blood man was married to a white woman. Moreover, most of 
their tribal country was occupied by the invading people. But in spite of 
all this, their culture was not broken; it was modified. Their kinship system, 
social totemism and marriage rules were observed, initiation ceremonies 
were carried out and there was still complete reverence for the sacred sym- 
bols and myths, and respect for the headman. But some modifications had 
been introduced into initiation and burial rites and, of course, the economic 
life and local organization had been fundamentally changed. Wailpi culture, 
however, was still Wailpi in spirit, and one could picture it becoming stabi- 
lized in its present form, if too active contact on the part of the dominating 
white culture could be stemmed. Many similar examples could be given. 
One comes from the southern coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, Queensland. 
During the dry season the men and some of the women work on the various 
cattle stations; they are clothed and eat white food only. At the end of the 
season they are paid, buy odds and ends which interest them, return to the 
bush, discard most or all of the clothing, and live their own native life, 
socially, economically and ceremonially. Of course, this dichotomized half- 
civilised, half-native program will probably lapse in time and most of the 
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natives will becomes parasites, hanging around white settlements in the 
wet seasons. But for the present, although such a culture is modified, it does 
exist as an entity, and its study would require the use of the native language 
and as much knowledge of the latter as possible. 

Finally the object of such study in this and all cases of modified and 
broken cultures should not be merely the verbal salvaging or reconstruction 
of the tribal culture of the days before contact with whites, but also the 
description and understanding of the culture as it is now, together with an 
endeavour to ascertain the course and process of change which has occurred. 
About twenty years ago urgent appeals were made to carry out research 
amongst the Aborigines with all speed before the opportunity to do so had 
passed away,—the result of rapid depopulation of the full-blood population 
and just as rapid cultural change. The establishment of the Department of 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney, grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the Australian National Research Council for anthropologi- 
cal research, and the labours of field-workers were the response. As a result, 
several studies have been made of Aboriginal cultures functioning in wholly 
or almost “untouched” conditions in regions as far apart as North-West 
Australia, Central Australia, North-East Arnhem Land and Cape York 
Peninsula, while what may be regarded as satisfactory descriptions of 
various aspects of the former culture of many broken down tribes have been 
worked out with the help of tribal remnants. There is still some opportunity 
for both of these fields of research, but the most important task at present, 
and the one for which there is fortunately most opportunity, is the study of 
the modified and changing cultures of groups representing the old tribal 
affiliations, or of new groupings which have been brought into existence by 
the mixing and amalgamation of remnants, of clans and hordes of several 
tribes, who are working out a new adjustment to one another and to white 
contact. I hope that there will be field-workers volunteering for this task. 
But they too will need to use the native languages—in the case of the new 
grouping, the language being adopted by it,—except in a few parts where 
the Aborigines themselves are now almost white and very little of their 
thinking, in some cases, none of it, is expressed through native language. 
On the other hand, the thought-forms of most mixed-bloods are only partly 
“European,” and still reflect much of the old Aboriginal way of life and of 
the meanings which were mediated through and enshrined in the native 
language. Unfortunately, too, their thinking is somewhat warped, stunted 
and soured by the dead-end social, economic and frequently, religious situa- 
tion in which they find themselves,—an aspect of culture-contact which in 
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itself provides a very important and urgent field for sociological research, 
to be followed later by practical endeavour. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


2A. P. Elkin, The Reaction of Primitive Races to the White Man’s Culture. A Study in 
Culture Contact (Hibbert Journal, Vol. XXXV), pp. 527-545. 

A. P. Elkin, Native Education, with special reference to the Australian Aborigines (Oceania, 
Vol. VII, No. 4), pp. 459-500. 

The opportunity and desire for the application of the results of such research into culture 
contact problems now exists officially in at least two parts of Australia. Two years ago I was 
asked to assist in laying down the general principles of a new native policy for the Northern 
Territory, and later Mr E. W. P. Chinnery, formerly Director of Native Affairs in the Man- 
dated Territory of New Guinea, was appointed to put the policy into operation and to draw 
up regulations. His appointment and later actions are a recognition of the value of anthropo- 
logical research in administration. Likewise after much inquiry a new Aboriginal Welfare 
Board has been appointed by the Government of New South Wales for dealing with Native 
Affairs in that State—mostly a matter of the assimilation of mixed-bloods into the white 
community. An expert in Anthropology and Sociology has been appointed to this Board. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Hopi Child. WAYNE DENNIS. (Monograph 26 of the University of Virginia 
Institute for Research in the Social Studies. xi, 209 pp., 8 pls. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1940.) 


The Hopi Child is an interim report upon Professor Dennis’ extensive and con- 
tinuing field work among the Indians of the Southwest. It is published in book form, 
which makes it much more available for the use of students, but it actually consists 
of a series of different approaches, different sets of materials upon Hopi children; 
notably a careful digest of the extensive anthropological literature upon the formal 
aspects of socialization, plus original materials with a more definite psychological 
orientation which he has collected himself; an investigation, on the basis of mothers’ 
reports on age of walking, into the effect upon age of walking of the cradle board; a 
long series of observations upon children’s play in a play shelter where Professor 
Dennis’ daughter acted as a focus for gathering Hopi children and as an inducement 
to them to play in English, and a series of superficial numerical statements about the 
incidence of behavior problems. The most interesting formal points which emerge 
are: the careful planning which is involved in the disciplinary role of the mother’s 
brother in contrast to the spontaneous punishment sometimes meted out by the 
father; the system by which the edge is taken off a punishment by sharing it with a 
group of siblings or age mates, especially in the highly patterned “‘cure”’ for enure- 
sis; the observation that girls’ microcosmic play reflects the whole culture while that 
of boys tends to reflect men’s activities, only; the description of the boys’ play which 
suggests that it is more autocosmic in emphasis than is the girls’ and the documenta- 
tion of the use of punishment and reward in the education of the children. 

While the anthropologist will view with great respect the thoroughness with 
which Professor Dennis has utilized the ethnological source materials, the student 
of the role which socialization plays in the establishment of personality structure 
will be both disappointed and puzzled. He will find no recognition here of the sort of 
inter-relationship between cultural forms and character which has been developing 
during the last ten years.’ Nor will he find the sort of detailed observation of be- 
havior which is rich in implications for this sort of analysis,? in which the behavior 
of the child, recorded during the event rather than after the observation has been 


1R. Benedict, Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning (Psychiatry, 
Vol. 1, 1938), pp. 161-167; J. Dollard, Criteria for the Life History; L. K. Frank, Cultural 
Control and Physiological Autonomy (American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 8, 1938), 
pp. 622-626; G. Gorer, Himalayan Village; A. Kardiner, The Individual and His Society; 
M. Mead (ed.), Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples. 

* E. and P. Beaglehole, Personality Development in Pukapuka (Sapir Memorial Volume); 
M. Fortes, Social and Psychological Effects of Education in Taleland (Supplement to Africa, 
1938); J. and Z. Henry, Speech Disturbances in Pilaga Indians (American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, Vol. 10, 1940), pp. 362-365. 
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made, is integrated with the whole set of pressures on the individual child, and with 
life history materials on the individual child. There seems less excuse for this lack of 
integration because of the existence of Pearl Beaglehole’s little sketch on Hopi chil- 
dren, which presents a more sophisticated treatment of the same culture.’ Fifty-four 
pages are devoted to protocols of observations of child behavior in New Oraibi, 
which illustrate graphically that there is little gain in publishing records, written 
after the observations were made, in such detail, because such records will contain 
only such problems as were present in the mind of the investigator, or answers to 
simple problems which only the investigator himself, on the basis of other data, can 
answer. Simultaneous records, on the other hand, may often give data which tran- 
scends the frame of reference of the investigator. 

It will seem as if the questions which Professor Dennis asks represent a retreat 
from the recognition of the culture and personality continuum to an earlier pres- 
ence-absence type of hypothesis, in which the psychologist asks the all or none type 
of question: Do the children walk earlier or later? Are behavior problems found in 
another culture? Do children suck their thumbs? Do babies of a given age put their 
hands in their mouths? and is content if he can answer these questions in all or none 
terms, without integrating the results with the cultural data. The reported occur- 
rence of behavior problems, based, not upon observation of the children but upon 
the report of an informant, is summarized in a table without even indicating whether 
all of the types of stigmatized behavior were shown by the same or different children. 
In fact the whole second section of the book represents a reaction against an over- 
emphasis in the unsystematic use of anthropological data as primarily documenting 
cultural differences. If there is a published statement of 1930 that there are no re- 
ports of primitive children sucking their thumbs, with the suggestion that this is 
to be associated with suckling children whenever they cry, the author is content to 
report that Hopi children do suck their thumbs, and does not go on to investigate 
which Hopi children suck their thumbs, whether these are the same children who 
have temper tantrums and suffer from enuresis, what the family frame of the thumb 
suckers is, nor does he investigate such systematic problems as whether the concern 
of the Hopi mother lest her baby suck its thumb (manifested by an application of 
chili pepper to the offender’s thumb) might throw some light on the matter. In the 
same way, in his investigation of the effect of the cradle board, he is content with 
a bare statement of age of walking and attempts no qualitative investigation as to the 
way in which the child walks, the position of the arms in relation to the body, the 
significance of walking in the posture-gesture symbolism of the Hopi, etc. Such a 
treatment stands in extreme contrast to Eriksen’s treatment of the cradle board, 
as one element in a cultural constellation, in his paper on Sioux education.‘ 

Nor will the anthropologist who has hoped that the psychologist might measure 

3 P. Beaglehole, Netes on Personality Development in Two Hopi Villages (Memoirs of the 
American Anthropological Association, 44, 1935), pp. 25-65. 

4 E. H. Eriksen, Observations on Sioux Education (Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 7, 1939), 
pp. 101-156. 
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the expressions in individual behavior of systematic cultural differences find here 
any such attempt as Asch’s work on the competitive attitudes of Hopi children. 
Professor Dennis has not only not used experimental methods, but he has used such 
methods as questionnaires and random observation, unsupported by photographs, 
moving pictures or any statement that systematic observations are made, to draw 
such conclusions as “‘the patterns of response of Hopi and white infant are identical.” 
This is in total disregard of the fact that all statements of identity take much more 
detailed documentation than do statements of conspicuous differences. To the stu- 
dent of socialization the occurrence of such a dogmatic assertion of identity of this 
sort, right after a perfectly sophisticated statement of the ways in which the Hopi 
infant is different, e.g., cries less, and is less frustrated than the white infant, seems 
at first inexplicable, and there is a perfectly understandable tendency to dismiss the 
book. 

This is partly due to the circumstance that Professor Dennis has not done him- 
self justice in his statement of his theoretical interest. The book presents data which 
he has collected around a central hypothesis which he never completely states, and 
which is nevertheless an hypothesis with great possibilities for students of compara- 
tive socialization. Only by recourse to other papers® is Professor Dennis’ position 
made clear. He is interested in differentiating what he calls autogenous behavior, 
behavior which every human organism will manifest independently of the specific 
socialization process to which it is subjected (but dependent presumably upon 
some form of socialization), and sociogenous behavior which is culturally relative. 
If this hypothesis were used with exactitude, it might lead to interesting results, but 
it is not sufficient to make the statement, “The Indian infant may not cry as much 
as the white infant, but the cries are the same,” without specifying what white in 
fant and without backing that statement up with analysis of instrumental record- 
ings. Professor Dennis has set himself a challenging problem; he has industriously 
built up a wide knowledge of the Hopi cultural background. When he develops field 
methods of sufficient delicacy and precision to attack the basic problem in which he 
is interested, the independent role of maturation in human behavior, he may well 
make an important contribution to the comparative study of child development. 

MARGARET MEAD 
AMERICAN MusEUM 
oF NATURAL HISTORY 


Indians of the United States. CLARK WISSLER. (xvi, 319 pp., 17 pls. $3.75. New York: 
Doubleday Doran, 1940.) 


Indians of the Americas. Epw1n R. Empree. (xi, 260 pp. illus. $2.75. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939.) 


Wissler’s book seems to be a rearrangement of his The American Indian aimed 


5 Particularly Infant Reaction to Restraint: An Evaluation of Watson’s Theory (Transac- 
tions of the New York Academy of Science, 1940), and Does Culture A ppreciably Effect Pat- 
terns of Infant Behavior? (Journal of Social Psychology, 1940). 
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at the popular market. Inasmuch as Wissler is handicapped at the start by the 
grotesque attempt to confine his picture of the Indian to the political boundaries of 
the United States, the volume is fundamentally weak in plan. 

Wissler says in his preface that “‘In preparing the text, free use was made of in- 
formation conveyed by the exhibits in the Museum and their labels, an examination 
of which should give a background to the meaning of the text.” 

It seems a fair comment on the book then to say that it suffers from the same 
defects as the exhibits in the American Museum of Natural History, many of which 
have no labels at all. Four years ago this reviewer wrote a letter mildly complaining 
that his classes in anthropology at Hunter College were handicapped in their fre- 
quent visits to the Museum by lack of labels on many cases and wrong labels on 
others. After beginning, “This is to acknowledge the justice of your criticism”’, 
Dr Wissler’s courteous reply went on to explain that the difficulty lay in the fact 
that “‘the Museum prints labels only once a year” (nothing was said in Dr Wissler’s 
letter about the possibility of typewriting labels or even printing a few in longhand/). 
The fact is that four years later this reviewer’s classes and other anthropology 
classes in New York City Colleges are still handicapped by an insufficiency of labels 
in the American Museum, a lack which applies to exhibits on Melanesia as well as 
the Americas. 

The fundamental fault of the book under review is the fundamental fault of the 
anthropological exhibits in The American Museum of Natural History, that is, a 
lack of organization. But whereas a feature of the Museum exhibits almost as hard 
on the student as lack of labels is the complete failure to make clear the difference 
between pre-Columbian and post-Columbian Indian Culture, Wissler’s latest book 
may be praised for avoiding that fault. Defects of organization it has, but at least 
it avoids that particular one which would encourage the laymen to believe that 
Indians have always used the horse-travois and the North European log cabin. And 
this book makes a partial correction of one of the chief defects which the valuable 
American Indian has for teachers, namely, the listing of tribes of one culture area 
or linguistic stock neither alphabetically nor geographically. This may seem a small 
matter but it makes the task of the student considerably more difficult than it would 
be if the tribes were listed either alphabetically or north to south, or east to west. 

Indians of the United States is organized in three divisions, pre-Columbian In- 
dians, ““The Great Indian Families’’ (a linguistic division) and, finally, Indian life 
as influenced by the white man’s culture. The first of the above divisions is surpris- 
ingly subdivided into: early hunters, stone boilers, farmers and potters, apartment 
house builders, and pipe smokers or tobacco users. This division has evidently been 
made to simplify the picture of prehistoric America for the layreader; it is hardly 
one which the specialists will endorse. 

The second division of the book, ‘The Great Indian Families’? which is much 
the longest of the three, will annoy the anthropologist without greatly helping the 
‘popular reader.”’ Wissler writes as if the classification of American Indian languages 
had been fixed for all time. An acceptance of this by the public will hardly advance 
man’s quest for knowledge, and Wissler’s inclusion of “The Totem-Pole Makers” 
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merely because of a thin linguistic connection between Tlingit Haida and Athapascan 
tribes of the United States is confusing, inasmuch as the Totem-Pole culture is 
mainly found in Canada. 

Probably the public at which this book has been aimed will find the last section 
of the volume the most interesting. The chapters describing white men who “went 
Indian,” and the effects on the Mongoloids of “three strange gifts from the white 
man”—the gun, the horse, and liquor—will make interesting reading for those 
numerous modern Americans who seem incapable of attention to historic events 
which do not concern their own immediate ancestors. 

Dr Wissler’s book is embellished with reproduction of fifteen illustrations al- 
ready well-known to students of the subject. 

Mr Embree’s much less ambitious book is far more successful. Embree attempts 
to paint a “historical pageant” of only the highlights of ancient Indian America. 
South of the United States he confines himself to the Maya, Aztec and Peruvian 
scenes. North of the Rio Grande he is contented with depicting the Iroquois, the 
Indians of the Plains and those of the Southwestern Pueblos. He, too, mars his 
North American picture for the average reader by insufficient emphasis on the 
Aboriginal culture as distinguished from the post-Columbian, but his book is much 
better written than Wissler’s; his style is clear, simple, occasionally poetic. His 
concluding, pages happily point out what the white man has learned and may still 
learn from the Indian. His book is much better calculated than Wissler’s to appeal 
to the public for which it was written. 

Dr. Wissler, one may hope, will yet revise and reorganize his unique American 
Indian so that while remaining invaluable for specialists it will be more easy of 
absorption by college undergraduates and other beginners. 

GREGORY MASON 


The Huichols: Primitive Artists. RopERT Mowry Z1ncc. (Contributions to Eth- 
nography I, University of Denver. 826 pp., 13 pls., 27 figs., 1 map, 1 chart. 
New York: G. E. Stechert, 1938.) 


Students of Mexican and Southwestern cultures should read this book; others 
will do well to avoid it. This paradox arises from the combination of a wealth of 
data based on acute observation and thorough coordination with previous materials 
on the Huichols with some very bad English and a mass of poorly digested theoreti- 
cal discussions. These considerations make it most difficult to prepare a review 
which is at the same time fair both to the author and to his possible readers. 

The monograph is devoted primarily to the social and religious life of the 
Huichols. While these are undoubtedly the most important and interesting aspects 
of Huichol life, the parts on technology and economics suffer by comparison. One 
is inclined to regret this emphasis, as, in his previous work among the Tarahumara, 
Dr Zingg did his best work in the latter subjects. 

That Dr Zingg developed real sympathy with the Huichols and a good deal of 
insight into Huichol culture is evident, expecially in his introduction and conclu- 
sions, as well as at other points throughout the work. Stripped of their theoretical 
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discussions, these sections are quite good. The main body of the work is divided 
into several parts. Part I gives the socio-religious organization of the Huichol. This 
combination of subject matter is apt to appear strange to ethnologists who have 
worked primarily with North American tribes but it is unavoidable for most Mexi- 
can tribes. In this connection Dr Zingg discusses acculturation but, for readers 
unfamiliar with Mexico, he did not make sufficiently clear the Spanish character, 
not only of some of the institutions and officials described, but of some aspects of 
the intertwining of political and religious functions and functionaries. The discussion 
of kinship seems inadequate and Dr Zingg states he found little interest in kinship 
and great difficulty in securing material. In our own brief experience with the Hui- 
chol Dr Parsons and I found this the easiest subject on which to secure information. 
Possibly this was due to the different conditions under which we worked.! Dr 
Zingg likewise states that there appear to be few functional relations of kinship with 
the rest of the culture. Perhaps I do not understand functionalism in this respect 
but the strong emphasis on the older-younger brother distinction in the kinship 
seems functionally related to the fact that the elder brother usually succeeds to the 
leadership of the extended family. It should be admitted, however, that the same 
kinship distinctions are general in northwest Mexican languages without even this 
functional relationship. 

Part II deals with concepts and procedures in Huichol religion. This section is 
very complex and it is not always clear when Dr Zingg is referring to myth material 
and when to data observed or secured from informants’ comments. Part III covers 
the sacred art of the Huichols; Part IV, Huichol technology and economics; and 
Part V gives a summary and conclusions. Parts II and III are very extended and 
difficult to follow. Primarily this is due to the great complexity of the subject matter. 
Some clarification could have been secured by eliminating the additional complica- 
tion of theoretical discussions and by introducing tables of supernatural personages, 
ceremonies, and rituals, and occasional summary discussions. 

One fortunate feature of Dr Zingg’s presentation is the quoting in extenso from 
Lumbholtz, thus integrating his work with previously existing materials. It is regret- 
table that time and printing budget limitations prevent more authors from following 
this practise. In some cases, though, it is not altogether clear whether Dr Zingg 
quotes Lumholtz’s work because it amplifies his own material, because of its greater 
detail, or because he did not secure data on the subject in question. 

In view of my initial criticism of The Huichols as containing some very bad Eng- 
lish and poor theory, perhaps some evidence should be adduced, although I do not 
wish to enter into discussion of the theories involved. A somewhat typical sentence 
(p. 166) bears on both points. Speaking of the Huichol conception of the human 
soul Dr Zingg writes: ‘““Yet aided by the French sociological interpretation, we see 


1 A number of times Dr Zingg has quoted from unpublished notes on the Huichol which 
he credits to me. At the very least half the credit for the notes should go to Dr Elsie Clews 
Parsons. Incidentally, the data were collected from Huichols despite Dr Zingg’s remark that 
I had never seen a Huichol. I imagine he meant to say I had never visited a Huichol com- 
munity. 
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in this data (sic!) an instance of the social process of personification by which all 
groups imbue the dead.” With what are the dead imbued? There are also many 
dogmatic statements such as: the first fruits ceremony “is clearly a fertility rite in 
that women and children are the principal participants,” or ““As everywhere in the 
primitive world the bodies of the dead are sacred.”” Such statements are usually 
pegs on which often didactic and frequently elementary discussions of theory are 
hung. Unless one has a very similar bent of mind to Dr Zingg’s, I believe he will be 
very tired of such words as “‘mystical participation” by the time he has finished The 
Huichols. The inadequacy of the theoretical discussion is made more marked by con- 
trast with the excellence of discussions of the interrelationships of various aspects 
of Huichol culture, for example, the religious and mythological significance of Hui- 
chol clothing. 

The Huichols contains a great deal of data which will be important compara- 
tively in connection both with Mexico and the Southwest. Except for a very brief 
and inadequate comparison with the Southwest, few of the comparative implica- 
tions are dealt with by Zingg. Aside from works on the Tarahumara and Cora, the 
only work in the extensive bibliography dealing with either the Southwest or Mexico 
is Bunzel’s monograph on Pueblo pottery. That Dr Zingg is not averse to compari- 
son is indicated by his previously published work and by the fact that in the present 
volume he has not hesitated to make curious comparisons with the Trobriand 
Islands, Polynesia, Africa, and elsewhere. 

In several places Dr Zingg has emphasized the difficulty of securing data from 
the Huichol. In my opinion this difficulty does not arise from any peculiarity of the 
Huichol. Rather it is a difficulty inherent in working with an actively functioning 
culture whose participants are geographically scattered. Students whose first ex- 
perience is with the disrupted “memory” cultures of the United States are apt to be 
dismayed with working conditions among most Mexican tribes. The paid systematic 
informant is a rarity among people who do not live by a money economy and whose 
traditional round of life is not only firmly incuicated but essential to survival. The 
ethnologist in such cases must take his data where he can and at the convenience of 
the people among whom he is working. For this reason field work plans in Mexico 
should always be made for a considerably longer period than would be necessary for 
most parts of the United States. Dr Zingg is unnecessarily apologetic for the defi- 
ciencies in his information. Actually, considering the complexity of his material and 
the conditions inherent in dealing with a living culture, he did remarkably well. 

The many community differences which Dr Zingg found or which are indicated 
by comparison with the data of Lumholtz and Preuss suggest that the Huichol, 
and the neighboring Cora, merit as detailed consideration as has been afforded the 
Pueblo Indians. Preuss studied a part of the Cora and Huichol at a time when the 
Southwest was little known. His outlook was comparative but he compared only 
with Mexico. From Preuss’s work one gets the impression of the Cora as possessing 
a slightly diluted Aztec culture. Zing has given a Southwestern glance in his work, 
although he has studied the Huichol from the standpoint of Durkheim, Radcliffe- 
Brown, Malinowski, and a dozen other theorists. Nevertheless it now seems clear 
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that these two tribes are in a unique position, representing a blend of elements from 
both Mexico and the Southwest. The incorporation of these elements into distinc- 
tive cultures seems to me an important problem even for those interested primarily 
in function and theory. 
RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


El Indio en la poesia de América espatola. AinDA COMETTA MANZONI. (286 pp. $4.00. 
Buenos Aires: Joaquin Torres, 1939.) 


This erudite work on the numerous Spanish and Latin-American poets who have 
mentioned or glorified the American Indian since the days of the conquest has only 
an indirect interest for the anthropologist, who need consult it only for a better 
understanding of the attitude of the Spaniards and of their descendants towards 
the natives of the New World. 

The author of this remarkable study is a young Argentinian woman who has 
been strongly influenced by the indigenista movement represented in Peru by the 
Apra. This strong intellectual and political trend is fundamentally nationalistic in 
character, but with a radical ideology. It is directed not only against European cul- 
tural supremacy, but also against the classes which for a century have spread and 
represented European civilization on the South American continent. The indigenista 
wants to discover a national reality which he finds only in the Indian. For him the 
native is the best incarnation of the “‘spirit of the earth.” As a revolutionist he wants 
to emancipate the Indian, to redeem him and create a new state in which the native 
will play an important part, and will contribute to the formation of a new integrated 
civilization. There is no doubt that the example of Mexico has been predominant 
in the minds of a great many leaders and supporters of this new ideology. 

Analyzing the bulky poetical literature on the Indian, the author divides it into 
several periods according to the attitudes adopted by the artists toward the native 
races. These periods coincide with the great political changes which have occurred 
on the South American continent during the past four centuries. In the Hispano- 
American period, that is to say during the conquest and colonial times, the Indian 
appears in the literature as a conventional being not only in his psychology, but 
also in the description of his customs and appearance. To that period belongs Er- 
cilla’s famous epic La Araucana, which had a deep influence on later poets. The 
Araucanian, as depicted by Ercilla, however, lacks almost all anthropological 
authenticity. He is modelled after Greek or Roman prototypes. 

The wars for independence did not ameliorate the condition of the Indian; on 
the contrary, they aggravated it. The poets of that period used him as a theme for 
their attacks on Spain. The Romantic school exploited him as a perfect subject for 
touching scenes and sentimental episodes. The literature of the period, called by the 
author “Latin-American,” was only concerned with the greatness and tragedies of 
his past. 

The present age has witnessed a complete change in attitude toward the native; 
he has become a social problem and the new literature looks at him with different 
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eyes: his misery and oppression inspire the poets. In regions where the Indian has 
practically disappeared he is extolled as the quintessence of indianity, a new mystical 
concept that must unite the people of America. The American soil is endowed with 
mystical virtues which convert the children of European parents into Indians (the 
author appeals to the authority of Dr Boas). 

There is a statement in the preface concerning the anthropologist which must 
be challenged lest it provoke serious misunderstandings in the future. Miss Aida 
Manzoni distinguishes between two types of literature on the Indians. One, which she 
calls indianista, is defined by her in these terms: “The indianista literature deals 
with the Indian in a superficial way, without penetrating into his problems, without 
studying his psychology. . . . For the indianista the Indian is a thing of the past or 
an ethnic reality. He is the motive for scientific studies, historical essays, and folk- 
lore monographs.” If I understand Miss Manzoni correctly, the anthropologist who 
studies the Indians, living among them and trying to present a scientific description 
of their life, is always superficial, and his work is therefore valueless. He cannot be 
compared to the indigenista, who reaches the actuality of the Indian and is in con- 
tact with him. He speaks of his struggles, his misery, his suffering; he depicts his 
dicadful situation, etc. I am afraid that the author, who otherwise shows good 
judgment in her work, is here unduly feminine and romantic. I suspect her of believ- 
ing that a knowledge of the Indians based on generous feelings is superior to any 
objective study of reality. I doubt very much that those who dream of a better fu- 
ture for the Indians, and even fight for a mitigation of their present lot, have a better 
understanding of what the Indian actually is than the sober-minded anthropologist. 
The whole indigenista movement has so far not produced a single work in which the 
Indians of Peru, Bolivia, Chile or Argentina are described with scientific insight and 
accuracy. Few, if any, indigenistas have spent any amount of time in an Indian 
community with the intention of observing it and describing it in its intimate social 
and psychological reality. The “‘gringo” anthropologist still reaches the indianilty 
more completely than most of the indigenistas. I hope that Miss Manzoni in future 
books on the “Indian in Hispano-American Novels” will do justice to the wealth 
of scientific contributions written on the Indians of Mexico and South America 
which, though indianista in tendency, are actually indigenista in result. 

Though Miss Manzoni makes little of the anthropologists, anthropologists cannot 
ignore her beautiful work if they want to understand the tragedy of the clash of 
European and native cultures on South American soil. 

A. METRAUX 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


White Water and Black Magic. Ricnarp C. GI1t. (xiv, 369 pp. $3.00. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1940.) 


A frankly popular book (and excellent reading on this score), the present work 
will be of interest to the ethnobotanist, the ethnologist, and the anthropologist con- 
cerned with advances in modern psychiatry. It contains a complete account of the 
preparation of curare by the tribes of tropical Ecuador, as well as incidental eth- 
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nographical notes. Standardized curare has largely been made possible through Mr 
Gill’s “functional exploring” of the region. The same substance on the Jivaros’ 
deadly arrow-point is recently being widely used in conjunction with metrazol 
shock-therapy of schizophrenia and the affective disorders. Preliminary reports 
(e.g. those of Dr A. E. Bennett and Dr William Menninger) indicate that the relax- 
ing action of curare reduces the danger of fracture and dislocation in the tonic 
phase of the metrazol convulsion, formerly a drawback in this therapeutic procedure. 
The book contains maps and an index, and is profusely illustrated with the author’s 
own photographs. 
Weston LA BARRE 
RuTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Tucumén indigena. MANUEL Lizonpo Borpa. (94 pp. Tucum4n: Universidad na- 

cional, 1938.) 

The main purpose of this paper is to interpret the meaning of native names in the 
toponyms of the ancient Province of Tucum4n. The author begins by stating that 
the ancient language of the Diaguita, which is unknown, was an Aymara dialect. 
The only “serious” evidence he adduces to substantiate the basic relationship of the 
two languages is that both were “guttural.” He then proceeds to an analysis of the 
local toponymy using Bertonio’s Aymara vocabulary. Needless to say, most of these 
interpretations are just fantastic puns. For instance, the name Colana in the opinion 
of the author means ““The community of the excellent men or workers’’ because there 
is an Aymara word collana which is translated by Bertonio as “‘excellent, nice thing, 
the first, worker.”’ It seems that it is high time for South American etymologists to 
turn to more profitable exercises. 

Students of the ancient Tucum4n may perhaps consult this work for quotations 
from documents referring to Indian villages and settlements, but most of the docu- 
mentation is available elsewhere. 

A. METRAUX 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Gramiatica Teérico-Prdéctica y Vocabulario de la Lengua Jibara. JUAN GHINASSI. 
(Gramatica, 368 pp., vocabulario castellano-jibaro and jibaro-castellano, 137 pp. 
Quito:Talleres Graficos de Educacién, 1938.) 

This grammar was written chiefly with a practical purpose in mind—to teach 
missionaries the Jibaro language. In presentation and structure, it closely parallels 
the Spanish grammar. The phonetic description is very rudimentary and the trans- 
cription of sounds is based on Spanish orthography (c before e and i=s;c before a 
and o=k). The author also lists the Spanish sounds lacking in Jibaro. The morphol- 
ogy contains, of course, declension tables, and the verbs are given in all the Spanish 
tenses. Had this grammar been written in the XVIth century it would not have been 
much different. The material is abundant, however, and a linguist might be able to 
utilize it to make a more precise analysis of the language. Unfortunately there are 
no texts of any length. 

A. METRAUX 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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AFRICA AND ASIA 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. Reproductions of photographic studies by A. M. 


DuGGAN-CRONIN. Vol. IIT, Section I, Plates I-XL, The Nguni. Introductory 
article on the Nguni by N. J. Van Warmelo. The Ciskei and Southern Transkei 
Tribes (Xhosa and Thembu) by W. G. Bennie, and a selected bibliography by 
I. Schapera and W. G. Bennie. (57 pp., 40 pls., 1939.) Vol. III, Section III, Plates 
LXXXI-CXX, The Nguni, Section III, The Zulu. With an introductory article 
on the Zulu, a bibliography, and descriptive notes on the plates by D. McK. 
Malcolm. (16 pp., 40 pls. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. Ltd., Kimberley: 
Alexander McGregor Memorial Museum, 1938.) 


These sections of the well-known photographic record of South African native 
culture maintain the excellent standard set by the first publications. The intro- 
ductory articles give a general historical and ethnological background, written for 
both layman and ethnologist. The bibliographies testify to the great mass of litera- 
ture on the Xhosa and the Zulu, partly by educated natives and in the vernacular. 
The notes to the plates are well arranged; they indicate special points of interest 
such as acculturation and native attitudes. The plates give an inkling of habitat, 
physical types, material culture, and ceremonial life. ““Nguni” is a term coined re- 
cently in South African ethnology for a large number of tribes who form the bulk of 
the native populations of Eastern Cape Province, Natal, Swaziland, and Eastern 
Transvaal, and whose culture is characterized, among other features, by the presence 
of clicks in the language, acquired during some early contact with Hottentot groups. 
Among the better known representatives of the Nguni group are the Xhosa (“Kaffir” 
of the old literature), Thembu, Mpondo, Zulu, Swazi, and Ndebele; for the most part 
war-like peoples. The Xhosa clashed with the British on a number of occasions until 
the systematic killing of their cattle broke them; now “‘the people as a whole seem 
to have lost heart.”’ As for the Zulu, “In an environment which is often degrading, 
constantly humiliating and always difficult, he maintains an equilibrium which is an 
earnest not only of survival but of mastery.” 

GEORGE HERZOG 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa. Perctvat R. Kirby. 
(285 pp., 73 pls. Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1934.) 


The author, Professor of Music at the University of Witwatersrand, has made a 
number of special studies of the music and musical instruments of South African 
natives, especially the Bushman and Hottentot. He studied with natives the meth- 
ods of playing their instruments, made numerous field trips, and travelled consider- 
ably in the region of his main interest, roughly that South of the Limpopo River. 

The present monograph, beautifully illustrated and documented with many 
music examples, makes use also of historical sources and native tradition. Geographic 
distributions, though limited to the area, and native nomenclature are among the 
author’s special interests. While the book comprises a much needed digest of data 
already available, its main value lies in the mass of new information, including the 
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type which the average ethnographer does not look for or cannot handle. The ma- 
terial is exceedingly rich in form and has been treated very satisfactorily. 

There are a few curious omissions: for instance, the Bechuana usage of women 
beating their leather skirts stretched out between their spread legs, as accompani- 
ment to singing—a simple but technologically a most interesting musical instrument 
reported also from Australia and, according to Frobenius, one of the precursors of 
the drum. The scales of instruments as noted usually indicate the tones which the 
instrument is capable of producing by simple manipulation, but not those which are 
actually used. This difference between “‘instrumental scale’”’ and “functional scale” 
is of importance. It may indicate diffusion, and acculturation, as when complex 
Chinese flutes are taken over and reproduced in Malaysia, but played without 
utilizing all their stops. 

The technological and classificatory divisions have been worked out on the basis 
of the material itself, but more intimate comparison with systems such as the one 
introduced by Hornbostel and Sachs! might often have led to an analysis and inter- 
pretation more consonant with material from other regions and continents. Asiatic 
influence has not been considered; it is very strongly suggested by the Thonga 
tambourine drum (see pp. 41-42, plates 14 A and B). The occurrence of a single- 
headed tambourine drum in Negro Africa is limited to the Thonga and a few neigh- 
bors; the instrument is constructed of a bent hoop, with the skin fastened to the side 
by wooden pegs and further secured by strips of the skin which are tied crosswise 
in the back. Features of this construction themselves are reminiscent of Malaysian, 
also East Indian forms. The ramkie, a plucked string instrument which has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, may likewise be indebted to Asiatic influence, 
in addition to the Portuguese (see especially plate 73 A). 

The points here raised do not detract from the great value of this compendium. 
There are highly important observations, for instance on the Hottentot and Venda 
custom of playing flute melodies in such fashion that each instrument and player 
sounds one note only, whenever the melody reaches that note—a practice known to 
the Belgian Congo Pygmies, and one that may well have contributed to the develop- 
ment of complex musical instruments such as the panpipe. The strictly musical and 
technological matter in the book is well balanced by data on the social significance 
and use of the instruments. This is a clear and readable study of the type of which 
we need many more. 

GrorGE HERzOG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Bantu Heritage. H. P. JuNop. (155 pp., 41 pls. Johannesburg: Hortors, Ltd., 1939.) 


Bantu Heritage presents a series of five lectures delivered before the medical 
officers and compound managers of the Transvaal Gold Mines. As such it is an 


1 Erick M. von Hornbostel and Curt Sachs, Systematik der Musikinstrumente. (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 46, 1914), pp. 553-590. 
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admittedly sketchy outline of Bantu life used as a basis for demonstrating that 
Africans are human beings and that some of their customs are worth preserving. In 
his discussion Junod touches upon most of the Bantu tribes, relying most heavily 
upon the Shangana-Tonga, who were described by his father in The Life of a South 
African Tribe. The new material from his own studies which the author has included 
will be welcome to the Bantu specialists. 

Although Junod knows Bantu customs and respects them, he is nonetheless an 
amateur ethnologist. This is evident not only in the evaluative approach he uses and 
defends, but also in his naive and often confused statements about race, language, 
and psychology. Racial classifications should be reconsidered in the light of data 
from “linguistics, social anthropology, and serology’”’ (p. 3); Bantu noun-classes 
show “‘the Bantu’s power of classification” (p. 33); the “ideophones” or descriptive 
adverbs show “the acuteness of sensation amongst Bantu people” (p. 30); the verbal 
suffixes show “‘the constructive imagination of the Bantu” (p. 35); the numerical 
system shows “the lack of mathematical sense of the Bantu’’ (p. 36); ‘““Bantu people 
have a sexual life which is far more natural and far less psychological than ours” 
(p. 92); “The objects made by the Bantu give some indication as to the mechanism 
of his brain” (p. 102). So Junod concludes with a section discussing baskets, xylo- 
phones, bark cloth, totemism, magic, possession, ancestor worship, and the supreme 
deity entitled “The Bantu Mind.” 

R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism. ANTOINETTE K. Gorpon. (xxxi, 129, 48 pls., 
$16. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 


This beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated book is based chiefly on the 
William B. Whitney collection and other Tibetan material at the American Museum 
of Natural History. With exception of the introductory chapter, giving an outline 
of the development of Buddhism into Lamaism, the different topics are arranged in 
lists, such as ritual objects, talismans, symbols, mudras, dsanas and vahanas, Dhy- 
anibuddhas, Manusibuddhas, forms of Sakyamuni, Dhydnibodhisattvas, Maha- 
siddhas, local gods, etc. etc. The iconographical descriptions are supplemented by 
a great number of well chosen illustrations, thus providing every facility for identify- 
ing the subjects represented in Lamaistic sculptures and paintings. It was a good 
idea to give in a special chapter some “identification examples” explaining the 
method to be followed in such determinations. While not pretending to enrich our 
knowledge of Tibetan religion by original research, the author has produced an ex- 
cellent book of reference which, by reason of its lucid and handy arrangement and 
its scrupulous accuracy, will be found.extremely useful by every collector or museum 
curator interested in the intricate subject of Lamaistic religion and art. 

R. HEINE-GELDERN 
New York City 
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OCEANIA 


Essays in Polynesian Ethnology. ROBERT W. WILLiaMsoNn. Edited by Ralph Pid- 
dington. With an analysis of recent studies in Polynesian history by the Editor. 
(xlii, 373 pp., 10 pls., 2 maps, 7 tabs. $7.00 Cambridge at the University Press, 
1939.) 


The present volume is the concluding publication under the Polynesian Bequest 
of the late Mr R. W. Williamson. Aside from a few unpublished fragments of manu- 
scripts the first five chapters embody the residuum of Williamson’s manuscripts. 
As the title implies, this work, under the able editorship of Dr Ralph Piddington, 
does not aim to cover the whole field of Polynesian ethnology. Indeed, various de- 
partments of Polynesian ethnology have been covered in previous works by R. W. 
Williamson, to wit: The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia, Religious 
and Cosmic Beliefs of Central Polynesia, and Religion and Social Organization in 
Central Polynesia. 

The subjects covered by Williamson’s five chapters in the present work are (1) 
Warfare in Central Polynesia, (2) Kava in Samoa and Tonga, (3) Kava in other 
Polynesian islands, (4) The Arioi, (5) Sex, Courtship, and Infanticide. 

From the methodological standpoint Piddington’s half of the work is a timely 
and stimulating contribution. This review is largely devoted to presenting the high- 
lights of his analyses. Of Part II Piddington states (p. xxi): “I have tried to concen- 
trate upon the major methodological issues which are concerned in all historical 
reconstruction—the criteria of valid comparison, the possibilities of independent or 
parallel development, the relation of evidence to assumption in historical specula- 
tion, and the value of such speculation itself.” 

Williamson never felt himself justified in undertaking a historical reconstruction 
of Polynesian culture, but Piddington reviews the position of historical ethnology 
in Polynesia in Part II of the work. Williamson’s portion, except for historical con- 
siderations in his chapter on the arioi, is similar in treatment to his other works on 
Polynesia, namely a valuable digest and analysis of material from published sources. 
In regard to the relation of the arioi to Melanesian secret societies, his general con- 
clusion is that the evidence points to a common origin, though, as in all his historical 
work, he refers in detail, not only to the empirical evidence which supports his view, 
but also to that which runs counter to it; and he emphasizes the tentative nature of 
his conclusions, which he describes as “highly speculative conjecture” (p. 147). 
Piddington (pp. 302-317), analyzing the material and using Karadjeri and Ibo ma- 
terial for controls, concludes that “‘similarities due to common social function are 
very much more significant that those which are due to historical connections, that 
striking similarities may arise in response to a common instrumental basis, and that 
even where historical connections occur, the similarities to which they lead may be 
profoundly modified by a divergent evolution in social function” (p. 317). 

“We must relate the arioi, not to the societies of Melanesia to which it may beara 
superficial resemblance, but to its contextual setting, to its place in social life, and to 
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its instrumental function in a cultural scheme for the satisfaction of human needs” 
(p. 317). Piddington’s functionalist viewpoint is here most succinctly revealed. He 
puts forward (pp. 317-330) a convincing discussion to support this view, using data 
from Tikopia, Samoa, the Marquesas, and the Society Islands as a means to this 
end. 

Successively the works of Handy, Buck, Stimson, and Hutton are analyzed and 
appraised in Piddington’s section of the book. His methodological views are in part 
exemplified by his preface. Thus he justifies the functionalist’s objection to historical 
reconstructions on the basis that the functionalist has too much historic sense to 
use inadequate evidence (p. xiii). For the extravagantly “functionalist” treatment 
of cultures by the configuration school, Piddington has only harsh words (p. xxiii) 
and regards it as a retrograde step in anthropological theory and research. “In the 
cultural comparisons which have been instituted by this school differences have been 
exaggerated and similarities ignored or minimized in order to secure a neat contrast 
in patterns. . . . It is to be hoped that the distortions, exaggerations and misleading 
impressions which have marked configurationist studies of other cultures will never 
find a place in Polynesian ethnology.” 

Piddington’s views as to operation of diffusion are set forth on page 229. Herein 
he recognizes those factors oft stated by diffusionists. His principal adverse criti- 
cisms have more or less justification as they apply to the hypothetical long-range 
diffusion of certain of the writers whose works he examines. Had someone produced 
a critical culture-element analysis of, say, the cultures of Melanesian Fiji and of 
Polynesian Samoa and Tonga, it is doubtful that he could make the charge of specu- 
lative diffusion as he does in the conjectural borrowing of Polynesian elements from 
India, Assam, and China, or of the arioi of the Society Islands from distant Melane- 
sia. In other words his barbs are aimed especially at the extreme diffusionists. 

Piddington’s analysis is intended to draw attention to the assumption that there 
was originally only one culture in Polynesia and that cultural variations are the 
result of spontaneous development and differentiation within Polynesia itself (p. 
206), rather than due to a series of migrations or of cultural diffusions. In his first 
chapter (VI) Piddington explores the possibility of variations in Polynesian culture 
being wholly due to indigenous local development of a single stratum of culture and 
not due to diffusion of a second stratum from outside the area. In his adverse criti- 
cism of the 2-strata theory Piddington (chap. VII) uses Handy’s writings on Poly- 
nesian Religion as a vehicle for demonstrating the equal applicability of his (Pidding- 
ton’s) 1-stratum theory. Destructive criticism is levelled at Handy’s dichotomy of 
Polynesian culture and his derivation of traits from Ancient Indian and Southern 
Chinese sources, because Handy’s procedure involves a number of assumptions that 
“are open to criticism in terms of the empirical evidence; and that a more detailed 
examination of this evidence suggests alternative assumptions of an equal degree of 
validity” (p. 268). 

Piddington inveighs against those analysts of culture who disregard absence of 
traits and see only the resemblances which support their hypotheses. Also he casti- 
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gates “the splitting up and separation of elements which, in the actual ethnographic 
material, are closely related to each other and integrated into a functional whole” 
(p. 267). 

Piddington demonstrates that there is no scientifically valid evidence for deriv- 
ing the kava ceremonial from the tea cult of China or Japan as Handy attempts 
(p. 282). Moreover, he believes he has shown the impossibility of splitting up Poly- 
nesian cultural institutions with a view to detecting different “‘strata,” and of assign- 
ing these strata to provenances outside Polynesia. “The failure of Handy’s exhaus- 
tive analysis to establish any definite conclusions on these subjects may be taken 
as an indication of the inherent futility of this method of approach to the Polynesian 
material” (p. 282). 

In pages 282-289 Piddington discounts the evidence of tradition as a basis for 
historical reconstruction and refers especially to the rationalizing by anthropologists 
of metaphorical passages in native literature. He uses the works of Dr P. H. Buck 
especially in his discussion. Piddington’s appraisal of traditions as a basis for his- 
torical reconstruction may be summed up in his own words: “The events narrated 
in Polynesian traditions are so far away in time, the records themselves (so far as 
their content of fact is concerned) are so fragmentary, and the possibilities of inter- 
vening distortions are so great that, however fascinating they may be as epic narra- 
tives, however, valuable as a reflection of human imagination and social values, their 
claims to historical authenticity can hardly be admitted as possessing prima facie 
validity” (p. 293). 

Regarded by Piddington as belonging to another category is Stimson’s interpre- 
tation of certain Tuamotuan religious material as indication of an archaic cult in the 
Tuamotus and throughout Polynesia. By comparison with the Biblical account of 
creation Piddington asserts a Biblical source for material attributed by Stimson to 
an early Polynesian cultural stratum (pp. 293-301). 

An appendix by Piddington, entitled Assam Parallels, deals destructive blows to 
the diffusionist views of Professor J. H. Hutton as to connections between Assam 
and the Marquesas. In concluding this appendix, Piddington pays a halting tribute 
to certain Americanists: “This type of criticism also applies, in the main, to the more 
refined method of historical reconstruction which has been developed in America” 
(p. 366). In large measure the study of the interrelations of contiguous cultures based 
upon exhaustive lists of culture elements (such as presented in University of Cali- 
fornia Culture Element Distributions) answers Piddington’s objection. 

Piddington (pp. 331-336) appreciates the value and need of somatological and 
archaeological investigations in Polynesia, but regards certain ethnological work as 
of greater urgency at present. It may be pointed out that one of the most promising 
fields for an integration of tradition with data from the spade of the archaeologist 
lies in Tonga where a fine series of traditionally dated royal tombs awaits investiga- 
tion once the Tongan rulers are acquiescent. Here, indeed, an unusually fine oppor- 
tunity for historical reconstruction awaits the anthropologist. 

“The most which historical ethnology can do is to offer us a vast number of al- 
ternative possibilities, without any hope of ever knowing which is the correct inter- 
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pretation” (p. 339). This indeed is painting the picture in gloomy colors, but would 
seem to be a natural concomitant of Piddington’s functionalist point of view: “The 
general conclusion of the above argument is that speculations concerning the archaic 
forms of Polynesian culture, and the ancient history of the Polynesian people, can 
be of no scientific or practical value” (p. 350). “In [the] ethnographic records, in the 
still flourishing cultures of the smaller western islands, and in the problem of culture 
contact in other areas [of Polynesia], there exists a rich field for study, towards which 
ethnologists might well divert their attention from the futile lucubrations of pseudo- 
history; and admit, like the Tongan fisherman returned from an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion: vale a hakau—‘the reef is foolish.’ ” 

Obviously, Piddington loses sight of the fact that we can never understand 
Polynesian culture as a whole without knowing its interrelations with the cultures of 
neighboring areas. He seems to assume that Polynesian culture reached its present 
abode by a magic flight which left it unscathed by the cultures of areas through which 
the Polynesian forbears must have passed or from which they must have come. 

In an anthropological presentation of modern Euro-American culture can one 
imagine a faithful portrayal based on a wholly functional study totally divorced 
from historical considerations? Or even in a limited department of modern Euro- 
American culture, say transportation, would not a wholly functional treatment 
leave the subject only half understood? The present functioning and interrelations 
of railway, highway, water, and air transportation are fully comprehensible only if 
historical development is brought into the picture. Indeed, how can we completely 
understand the functioning of functionalism and functionalists without considering 
their antecedents? A functional study is two-dimensional. Historical considerations 
supply the third dimension, necessary for an integrated and complete picture of a 
culture or of one field within a culture. 

E. W. Grrrorp 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Archaeology and Society. GRAHAM CLARK. (212 pp., 24 pls. 7s, 6d. London: Methuen 

& Co., 1939.) 

This book is unique among recent popular works upon archaeology both for con- 
tent and for the grace and lucidity of its presentation. I know of no American work, 
similarly aimed, which so successfully avoids the pitfalls of romanticism and yet 
succeeds in arousing enthusiasm for a difficult subject. It has been sufficiently valu- 
able in the instruction of beginning students in my own classes to be added to the 
required reading list. 

The work is not aimed at the elucidation of the usual geological and cultural 
periods of the stone age, material which has become somewhat banal through repeti- 
tion, and is easily accessible in a multitude of texts. Instead, in the words of the 
author, “it seeks . . . to describe the processes of archaeology, its aims, its limitations 
and its social value.” In seven chapters ranging from an analysis of the social pres- 
sures responsible for the rise of modern archaeology, through a survey of such sub- 
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jects as preservation, excavation, chronology, even the effects of dictatorship and 
nationalism upon archaeology, Dr Clark examines with tact and social vision the 
purposes of modern archaeology. 

Not least among such efforts is his chapter upon Interpretation, in which he 
analyzes what may be inferred as to social organization, behavior and general living 
conditions among prehistoric societies by an examination of material remains. He is 
outspokenly vigorous in his condemnation of that type of antiquarianism which 
accumulates objects as ends in themselves, without reference to their interpretative 
significance. This, in the reviewer’s opinion, is one of the values of the book to the 
student. It inculcates a vital and sociological approach which is sufficient to immu- 
nize the beginner against the superficial pedantry he is bound to encounter at times, 
even among professionals. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that this one small work exhausts many of 
the subjects with which it deals. Its survey of dating methods, for example, might 
have been somewhat improved by a little lengthier discussion of the value of mam- 
malian and invertebrate fauna in this regard. The uses of air exploration and photog- 
raphy have taken on one or two new implications here in America. But such criti- 
cism is cavalier. The work is Furopean and naturally weighted toward those fields 
the author knows best. Its deepest value lies, not in detail, but in the balance and 
freshness of its approach. Besides providing a fund of easily assimilable and intri- 
guing information about the ways in which modern researchers probe the unwritten 
past, Graham Clark does something far more important. Without the least trace of 
sensationalism he presents us with a living science and justifies the title of his book. 


LorEN C. EISELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Discovery of Man. STANLEY Casson. (328 pp., illustrated. $3.00. Harper and 
Brothers, 1939.) 


This work is more or less of an outline or running commentary upon the history 
of anthropology as a science. It begins with the first faint evidences of scientific 
interest in man displayed among the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, follows its 
stifled progress through the Middle Ages and its eventual blossoming during the 
time of Darwin. A sketchy chapter on modern advances completes the volume. 
Throughout, Mr Casson seeks to show the social background of his periods either 
as retarding or furthering scientific advance. To do this he pauses at particular points 
and deals with personalities who, he feels, are representative of new ways of thought 
or represent the conflict between the new and old. The book is somewhat weighted 
on the side of archaeology, though ethnology is given passing attention. 

It is rather difficult to judge a work of this sort fairly. Allowance must be made 
for its intended purpose and the sort of readers for whom it is written. It is obvious, 
for example, that a complete history of anthropology would be a most weighty com- 
pendium of knowledge far outside public interest, save as a reference work. Hence 
we cannot accuse Mr Casson of omissions which may reasonably follow from the 
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nature of his approach. As a matter of fact he has succeeded in clothing certain van- 
ished controversies with life, as well as reawakening our interest in several pictur- 
esque and almost legendary figures such as Heinrich Schliemann. There is no doubt, 
then, that for readability and popular “appeal” in the best sense of the term, Cas- 
son’s book is head and shoulders above most of the dreary mechanical compilations 
which pass as histories of our science. As befits a man whose name is not unknown in 
other fields of literature, he writes with grace and ease, with a sensitive appreciation 


of human values, and a complete absence of pedanticism. 

Mr Casson writes so well, in fact, that in spite of the favorable reviews which 
have greeted the appearance of this book, in spite of its undoubted merits, this re- 
viewer confesses to a mild irritation that just a little more care was not exercised in 
its composition, and just a little less facility. Essentially it is too valuable a book for 
us to be lenient with such slips as the following (speaking of Herodotus): 


He always observes the type of food they eat, their marriage customs and, if possible, the 
nature of their dwellings. This follows sound anthropological principles, for by such tests 
racial similarities can be discerned. 


The italics are mine. I am quite sure Mr Casson would not diagnose the Ameri- 
can negro as Caucasian upon this basis. Indeed a few pages farther on he praises 
Herodotus for exactly opposite reasons: 


Herodotus with the clearness of vision of a true scientist here notes the facts as he has estab- 
lished them and draws no conclusions. Modes of dress, he implies, are no criterion of race. Nor 
is language ... How few modern travellers would be content to leave the matter there. 


How few indeed, Mr Casson! 


But these evidences of hasty writing to be found in a few grammatical slips, a 
few small errors of fact would be trivial cause for complaint if they did not suggest 
what is apparent from other indications; namely, a certain haste in composition, a 
rush to get on over material less interesting to the author, even at the cost of super- 
ficial treatment. Luckily Mr Casson’s vast knowledge of classical archaeology 
carries him well through the better portion of his book, even to a memorable chapier 
in his Great Discoveries. Yet for a work supposedly of some breadth of range his last 
chapter is hopelessly mediocre, and for a man of Casson’s talents needlessly so. It 
would have taken no heart-breaking research to have discovered that the history 
of American anthropology yields fascinating figures of greater significance than 
Maudslay. It would have taken no great effort to chronicle, at least briefly, the 
changes taking place in modern ethnology under the influence of such men as 
Malinowski. Selection is a problem for the author, but we have a right, in a chapter 
entitled Modern Advances, to expect a reasonable completeness, based upon signifi- 
cant figures. Here we cannot even accuse Mr Casson of being blinded by a pro- 
British bias. He has missed some notable Englishmen. 


LorEN C. EISELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Origines des Instruments de Musique—Introduction Ethnologique 4 I’ Histoire de la 
Musique Instrumentale. ANDRE SCHAEFFNER. (405 pp., 32 pls. and 20 figs. Paris: 
Payot, 1936.) 

This is among the most important general treatments of musical instruments. A 
great mass of detail, musical and ethnological, has been brought together in a dis- 
cussion perhaps somewhat diffuse. An excellent bibliography compensates only in 
part for the lack of an index which, in view of the great number of items and proc- 
esses dealt with, would be welcome. In large measure the work is a critique, implicitly 
or explicitly, of the classificatory schemes of Mahillon, Montandon, and especially 
of Sachs and von Hornbostel.' 

Schaeffner goes into considerable detail about subtle technical and accoustical 
features of sound production on musical instruments. Previous schemes were based 
on grouping and subdivision according to the method of excitation or sound pro- 
duction. He submits, among other considerations, that 1) many instruments consist 
of an enclosed cavity; the nature of the cavity and its walls may be more important 
for the understanding of the development of the instrument than the methods of 
making it vibrate; 2) there are numerous technological “‘contagions” that connect 
forms whose method of sound production may appear technologically different; 3) 
transitional and substitutive forms often cross the divisions; 4) the same material 
and object has often been used for making different kinds of instruments (for ex- 
ample, animal shell, rattler, bell, clappers, sistrum, notched shell, whistle, shell 
trumpet); 5) the same gesture or type of bodily movement may result in technologi- 
cally different musical instruments; the gesture must be kept in mind for technological 
as well as historical considerations.* 

After these observations, supported by considerable detail, one looks with inter- 
est—and some disappointment—at the scheme Schaeffner himself offers. The sys- 
tem contains two main subdivisions. A. “Instruments with a vibrating solid body” 
include the subdivisions “‘Solid body, not susceptible to tension” (the “‘idiophones”’ 
of other classifications: percussion and concussion instruments); “Solid body, flex- 
ible” (jew’s harp, sanza, notched stick, etc.); and “Solid body, susceptible to ten- 
sion”’ (string and membrane instruments). B. “Instruments dependent on vibrating 


1 Victor Mahillon, Catalogue descriptif et analytique du Musée instrumental du Conservatoire 
royal de musique de Bruxelles (Gand and Bruxelles, 1893-1922, 5 vols). George Montandon, 
La Généalogie des instruments de musique et les cycles de civilisation (Genf, 1919). Erich M. von 
Hornbostel and Curt Sachs, Systematik der Musikinstrumente (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie 46, 
pp. 553-590, 1914). 

2 Many of the ideas offered in this connection, and in the appraisal of the cultural and 
symbolic significance of the instruments, parallel discussions of Curt Sachs; see especially 
his Geist und Werden der Musikinstrumente (Berlin, 1929) and his World History of the Dance 
(New York, 1937). 

3 Already expounded in his earlier publications: Project d’une classification nouvelle des 
instruments de musique (Bulletin du Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro 1. pp. 21-25, Jan. 
1931). D’une nouvelle classification méthodique des instruments de musique (Revue Musicale 
Sept.-Oct. 1932, pp. 215-321), and the article L’ Instrument de musique (Encyclopédie Francaise 
16, Art. 36, p. 13 to Art. 38, p. 1, 1935). 
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air” include the wind instruments proper, with the addition, somewhat question- 
able, of a few others. Within the main groups further divisions are made according 
to material, form, and occasionally the method of sound production. These special 
principles are not always given the same place or order in the scheme. The material 
of which the instrument is made has been given rather too prominent a position. 
Consequently Schaeffner’s system also could be shown to be inconsistent, on a num- 
ber of points. The comparative study of musical instruments is still in its initial 
stages and the inventory of large areas is still incomplete. Thus at present it would 
seem best to use classificatory systems in which no principle is given undue considera- 
tion but all, including the genetic, play their part. 

Schaeffner’s scheme has got further away than others from the sometimes un- 
conscious confusion between the aims of a technological as against a genetic classifi- 
cation. He is especially interested in showing how musical or sound instruments have 
developed from other antecedents. He points out that the origin of string instru- 
ments may be indebted to string traps through which the principle of string tension 
may have been discovered; a comment that has been made before. He suggests that 
the forms of pipes for smoking should be compared with wind instruments. Separate 
chapters discuss the extent to which the invention and use of musical instruments 
are indebted to the dance and the drama, to work and games, and to religion and 
magical practices. Aware as he is of the complexity of such relationships, the author 
is not overeager to lean on sweeping diffusionist explanations, and subjects Sachs’ 
and Montandon’s systems to considerable criticism. 

The technological and the cultural background of primitive musical instruments 
present a rich field of investigation, to which Schaeffner’s book offers an excellent 
introduction 

GEoRGE HERzOG 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Conditioning and Learning. R. and Donatp G. Marguts. (The 
Century Psychology Series; Richard M. Elliott, Editor. xi, 429 pp., 39 figs. 
$2.75. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940.) 


This book satisfies a need of which anthropologists have long been conscious, it 
provides us with easy access to the findings of those experimental psychologists who 
have worked on learning and conditioning in animals and man. The field is a very 
large one and, even though the authors have had to omit all reference to the masses 
of work done on human recall of meaningful material, the bibliography still runs to 
973 items. The authors have succeeded well in the task of synthesizing this confused 
mass of research into an organized picture, which is clear enough and interesting 
enough to benefit workers who are not directly concerned with experimental con- 
ditioning. The present reviewer was even led by a reading of the book to attempt an 
analysis of the relation between the experimental contexts of learning in the labora- 
tory and the contexts of inter-personal behavior in cultural life and to draft a paper 
on this subject. 

From an anthropological point of view, the most rewarding chapters of the book 
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are, curiously, those which deal with the simplest and most basic phenomena. The 
authors have given a brilliant and impartial analysis of the three leading theories of 
learning, pointing out that each of these theories (of Substitution, Effect and Ex- 
pectancy) is descriptive of a different basic learning context; and that each theory 
can be made to cover all conceivable contexts if only we (and the experimental ani- 
mal) be willing to see the less suitable contexts through Procrustean spectacles which 
will convert these less suitable contexts into special cases of the basic context on 
which the theory is based. 

As the book works on towards more complex matters culminating in a chapter on 
personality and experimental neurosis, the anthropological reader becomes restive 
and disappointed—not at the authors but at the thinness of the available data. 
These above all are the experiments from which he might expect enlightenment, and 
it is, indeed, exciting that anything approaching neurosis can be experimentally 
induced. But the research in these complex fields is inchoate, and the induced neuros- 
es are typically brought on not by repression but by failure to discriminate between 
similar stimuli of opposed significance. We lack data on the inhibition of uncondi- 
tioned responses which might be comparable with the repression of sexual and other 
basic tendencies in socialized man. 

This gap in the research is due almost certainly to the rigid frame in terms of 
which the experimenters devise their experiments. The typical event sequence with 
which they work is too short—terminated by the reward or punishment, and there- 
fore problems relating to inhibition of the terminal unconditioned response are 
necessarily ignored. To tackle them will demand a lengthening of the typical se- 
quence—a matter of very great difficulty. When this is accomplished, we shall be 
able to introduce time into our concepts of life-space and, probably, to study learn- 
ing not only in contexts where the subject plays a purely passive role but also in 
contexts where he is given the illusion at least of free will or dominance. 


GREGORY BATESON 
New York City 


Mathematico-deductive Theory of Rote Learning: A Study in Scientific Methodology. 
L. Hutt, Cart I. HovLAND, RoBEert T. Ross, MARSHALL HALL, DONALD 
T. Perkins, Freperic B. Fircu. (Published for the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. xii, 329 pp., one plate, 40 figs., $3.50. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940.) 


This great book is the first attempt at exhaustive formal exposition of our knowl- 
edge within one small area of the learning and conditioning field. Its major function 
for anthropologists is that it provides us with a lesson in how to think, and even 
those who do not propose to work through the massive apparatus of definitions, 
postulates and theoreums will do well to read the thirteen pages of introduction, 
Concerning Scientific Methodology. The naive will discover that when knowledge is 
formally exposed, the order of procedure is the reverse of that adopted in reporting 
upon research. The ordinary scientist thinks inductively, deriving his general con- 
clusions from his particular observations, but in this book the most abstract con- 
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clusions become “‘Postulates” from which the author deduces the phenomena which 
can be observed or ought to be observable in the laboratory. 

With this deductive method there goes necessarily a new stringency in thinking. 
In anthropology we have only to look at facts and then induce conclusions from 
them and, to do this, we scarcely need to think. We just tinker with words until we 
have a phrasing which will cover all the cases that we know of, and all too often the 
resultingconclusion isa negative one. The case would be terribly altered if we solemn- 
ly sat down to list the general conclusions of which we feel sure and then attempted 
to deduce the phenomena from these. We should find in the first place that many of 
our conclusions were so loosely stated as to be utterly useless as postulates; and then, 
when we had introduced all sorts of new precision into our conclusions, we might well 
find that a very vast range of phenomena could be deduced from a very few, very 
simple postulates—in fact, that the phenomenal world is by no means as complex as 
the addicts of “‘organismic”’ thinking would have us suppose. These are the two chief 
morals to be drawn from Hull’s book—the need for absolute stringency in our for- 
mulations and the inspiring hope that such stringency will be amply rewarded by 
fruitful predictions. 

As to the content of Hull’s system very little can here be said. It is of course to 
the Postulates that we must turn for ideas relevant to our subject, the Theorems 
being for the most part concerned with details of phenomena in the rote laboratory. 
The system contains eighteen postulates, of which the first states the existence of 
“stimulus trace.’’ This concept is in no sense a causal entity, but is rather a conven- 
ient linguistic peg upon which to hang values of other entities. The remaining seven- 
teen Postulates build up into a picture somewhat like this: that the occurrence of a 
correct response in a rote learning context depends in the main upon excess of Ex- 
citatory Potential promoting that response over Inhibitory Potential opposing it, 
(the inhibition being due to competition from possible incorrect responses). The 
building upof these potentials is postulated as maximally simple, proceeding in equal 
increments. The decrease in these potentials is also maximally simple, its rate being 
proportional to the potential present at the given instant. 

Putting the matter loosely, we may see the Inhibitory Potential as a sort of 
threshold which has to be exceeded by the Excitatory Potential. But this is not 
enough, and Hull goes on to postulate a further threshold which he calls “Reaction 
Threshold.” Specifically, the difference between the two potentials must be greater 
than this new threshold for correct response to occur, i.e., the expression (Excitatory 
Potential minus Inhibitory Potential), must be greater than the Reaction Threshold. 

It isa far cry from the two Potentials to the subject matter of anthropology 
but this extra entity, the Reaction Threshold, is of a higher order of complexity 
which begins to be relevant to us. Discussing it, Hull lets drop a hint which is preg- 
nant with meaning for anthropology. He says “‘The fact that successive rote series 
are, on the average, learned with progressively fewer repetitions suggests that (the 
Reaction Threshold) may be reduced by preceding practice. This problem presents 
serious theoretical difficulties which ultimately must be met by any satisfactory 
theory of rote learning. It is not treated in the present system.” In these three sen- 
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tences, we may see indicated the future bridge between Hull’s system and cultural 
anthropology. We, anthropologists, are continually dealing with problems of this 
order; we want to know, not how fast people learn, but what methods of learning are 
standardized among them. Hull’s statement means to us that the experimentalists 
are beginning to think about these problems of learning to learn. The answers to these 
problems will unite our discipline with theirs. 
GREGORY BATESON 
New York City 


Explorations in Personality. HENRY A. Murray and Associates. (xiv, 761 pp. $8.50. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938.) 


Some psychologists are content with a slow circuitous approach to the study of 
man and glad to maintain life and activity by unobjectionable if picayunish pieces of 
research which will “sometime by someone”’ be integrated into coherent knowledge. 
H. A. Murray is not among these. He has poured his vivid and rebellious spirit in- 
to the clinic which he leads. He wants a psychology right now, or the beginnings of 
one, and has taken the first steps (as he sees them) to get it. 

First he assembled a “diagnostic council’’ consisting of five persons who had had 
some experience in dealing with real people with all their complexities. Next he got 
some people to study (28 in the best observed group), and then he and his associates 
worked out a conceptual scheme and a series of experiments and interviews with 
which to evaluate the personalities of the subjects. 

The foremost analytical concept is that of need, an inferred process that precedes 
behavior. Personality is conceived of primarily as driven by needs, organic and 
psychogenic. The attempt is made to define all relevant needs and to recognize them 
in behavior. Examples would include Cognizance, Defendance, Deference, Exhibi- 
tion, Nurturance, Dominance and Blamavoidance. The diagnostic council attempted 
to rate the subjects on these and other needs, to test agreement on such ratings, to 
predict behavior on the basis of the need analysis of a given person, to discriminate 
latent or unconscious from conscious needs, and finally to reconstruct the whole 
personality out of these elements. A brief review can scarcely convey the ingenuity 
and subtlety of the conceptual attack on the problem; but one sees plainly the evi- 
dences of intellectual courage, intense application, and high talent for the task. 
Often, indeed, Murray’s paraphrases of the pet ideas of others improve upon the 
originals. 

For an existing psychology which makes a good attempt at grappling with im- 
portant personality problems one must turn, of course, to Freudian psychoanalysis, 
and this Murray and his co-workers have done. Many of their major orientations are 
drawn from this source, and they give an honest (if somewhat ambivalent) recogni- 
tion to the bone labor already done in the field. They do not, to be sure, make use of 
Freud’s best invention, to wit, his interviewing method, but this seems to have been 
due to the technical difficulty of getting so many subjects to accept it in a university 
community, rather than to a lack of appreciation of its utility. The use of Freud’s 
hypotheses without employing the method necessary for validating them does, 
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nevertheless, lead to greater boldness of interpretation than many a callous-tailed 
analyst could accept. The interpretations necessary to identify the themas (press- 
need units) surviving from childhood often seem forced and do not have the punch 
that they have in actual psychoanalytic work where one has an overview of the 
whole realistic organization of behavior, and can, furthermore, put the knowledge 
gained to the test. Though one cannot blame the writers for not having created 
psychoanalytical conditions of interviewing on a large scale, and though it is prob- 
ably useful to know that people can be hoodwinked by tests into betraying a part 
of the truth about themselves, this reviewer sympathizes with the subject who said, 
“Why don’t they ask me what they want to know; I’d tell them!” (paraphrase). 

The Harvard group seem, moreover, to have a certain compulsive fairness in 
appraising contributions in the psychoanalytic field. The spooky racial unconscious 
theory of Jung is treated with more respect than it deserves and is incorporated into 
the body of psychological theory commended to the reader. Whatever Jung may 
think, anthropologists simply do not accept the similarity of the mental productions 
of the child and savage minds. 

The big problem in the field is of course how to test the claims of the various psy- 
choanalytic schools, but particularly the Freudian, and make their valid knowledge 
public property. In assaying this, Murray has shown good sense and great boldness, 
although the result can be described at best (as Murray indeed does himself) as a 
first step. He has attempted to secure a kind of anatomy of personality and to per- 
form the difficult task of first perception and naming of the variables. The rating idea 
is excellent and particularly the appended device of the diagnostic council, borrowed 
from. the clinical conference of physicians which often precedes diagnosis. Great 
ingenuity has been shown in devising tests, and great labor in carrying them out 
systematically. The correlation device of showing degree of association between 
needs is frequently used, and the operators have been laudably self-critical in carry- 
ing out all of the statistical operations. One sees here very well in miniature the 
whole process of scientific investigation, in particular the exploratory part of science 
which consists of finding and naming variables—a feature of science often neglected 
by slick little technicians with a good single skill but no scientific problem to work on. 
Murray’s kind of “‘failure”’ is a “‘good error” and will be followed by success. 

One of the great and marked talents of the author is the invention of new terms 
for aspects of reality once apprehended but never clearly discriminated. The ex- 
amples of press (the environmental correlate of action—is the whole of sociology and 
anthropology hidden behind this?), thema, regnancy (Hull’s excitatory potential?), 
actone, motone, verbone, affiliate (group to which one belongs) come to mind. I do not 
find the creation of these new terms artificial as some seem to; one is given enough 
practice through well-chosen examples and dextrous repetitions of the terms so that 
they sink in. The reader can certainly be assured of a desirable expansion of his 
vocabulary. 

Murray well exemplifies the doctrine that in order to make progress toward a 
unified social science there must be many skills under one skull; it is not enough to 
have the separate skills in separate brains around a table. Himself a chemist, phy- 
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sician, psychologist, psychoanalyst, litterateur (what stupendous greed for learn- 
ing!), he has brought all his varied knowledge to bear on the research in question. 
The large frame and scale of the effort, its competence in many diverse fields, its 
length and intensity, betoken a gifted individual. For example, on the literary side, 
Chapter III begins with the following sentence: “‘Authors whose works are read with 
enjoyment cover the bare framework of their thought with prose that moves like 
muscle, employing lively images and graceful turns of speech to bring its contours to 
the semblance of palpitating life.’’ There are few living writers in science, or out of it, 
who can turn out a sentence like that. 

There is much to admire in this book but it misses the clear-cut impression 
necessary to greatness—it is a first step only. When, for example, the authors finally 
put the personality of Earnst together, after taking so many snapshots of it, it still 
does not, so to say, make a moving picture. One doubts if it really represents a cor- 
rect organization of the facts about the man. He does not come to life as the authors 
hoped he would (though they don’t seem to be deluded themselves on this point). 
How much has he managed to withhold? How different would he seem if one had 
about ten hours of interviewing with him where his cooperation was actually freely 
given because he wanted or needed to give it? How lacking is detail of actual be- 
havior in natural situations? Might one or two telling incidents from daily life (such 
as any intimate could report) have given better predictive power as to his next move 
in any defined situation? There is a lot of useful segmental information about Earnst 
but the account of him does not make sense. In the end the experience of enlight- 
enment is still missing. 

Murray should go boldly on, cutting this wide swath, searching again and again 
the tremendous area he has trampled. He has demonstrated, as has no other, what is 
the essential business of a psychologist and has taken all the risks of attempting to 
exemplify the essential operations himself. He needs help of two kinds—two more 
skills under that capacious skull. He needs to know his modern learning theory much 
better than he does. Though he uses the word “conditioning” frequently, he does not 
employ the major conceptions associated with this word. He makes no attempt, for 
instance, to show how the derived psychogenic needs arise from the primary physio- 
logical needs. Here learning theory would help particularly. This gap in theory is 
perhaps the most painful in the book. Of secondary, but considerable, importance is 
the necessity for knowledge of social structure in undertaking a research of this kind. 
Some very interesting correlations between specific needs and class background, 
mobility, and the like might have been forthcoming. 

The book is too big for a review which would really do it justice in detail. So the 
reviewer has had to do what he has often dejectedly done—namely, spend a couple 
of weeks on a task and then drop it. 

Joun DoLiaRD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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STRING-FIGURE DIVINATION 


While doing ethnographic research on the Round Valley Reservation in Califor- 
nia during the summer of 1937, I had occasion to record a number of Wailaki string 
figures. One of these (Fig. 1) consists of a loop on the thumb and little finger of each 
hand, joined in the center by a crossed double strand. This is called nisianéi—boy— 
and is made as follows:* 

Make a simple loop. Insert the index fingers from the side away from the body, 
pointing toward the body. Then reverse them, catching up the remaining string 
with the thumbs. Palms are now facing away from the body. By passing all four 


Thumb =\S 


Fic. 1. “Boy” 


strings (the two loops) between the thumb and index finger of each hand, from dorsal 
to palmar sides, the palms are made to face the body. Next, insert the middle, ring 
and little finger of each hand into the index finger loops from the proximal side. 
Insert the same fingers into the thumb loops from the distal side. With the thumb 
and index finger of the right hand take the radial thumb and the dorsal index strings 
and return. Do the same for the left hand. With the index fingers separate the two 
parallel strings passing on the radial side of the little fingers, placing the top one over 
the index fingers. Catch the lower remaining string with the thumbs and return. 
With the teeth take the four proximal strings on the thumbs, pass over the distal 
loop and drop them on top of the figure. Drop the little finger loops and pull the 
figure tight. 


* Terminology used is that of Haddon and Rivers, A Method of Recording String Figures 
and Tricks (Man, Oct., 1902), p. 146 et. seq. 
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Sometimes, however, instead of the design shown in Fig. 1, a four-loop clover- 
shaped figure results (Fig. 2). This is called teskiti—girl. 

The interest in the two figures lies in the fact that they were used as a means of 
divination. When a man wished to know the sex of his unborn child, he followed the 


operation described above. If the figure called “boy” resulted, he confidently ex- 
pected to become the father of a son; if “girl,” the father of a daughter. “It’s a funny 
thing,” said my informant, “Sometimes it works out perfectly, and sometimes it’s 
wrong.”’ He was unable to explain why “boy” resulted sometimes, and “girl” at 
other times. The secret lies in the separation of the two parallel strings on the radial 
side of the little fingers. If the top string is placed on the index fingers, a “boy” 
figure results; if the bottom string, a “girl.” The strings are usually so twisted, 


Fic. 2. “Girl” 


however, that it is impossible to tell which is the true top string, and not merely 
the apparent top. Even knowing the key it is frequently not possible to produce at 
will either figure. 

Miss Isabel Kelly has recently informed me that the Southern Paiute divine the 
sex of unborn children by means of string figures. Unfortunately the figures are not 
available, and it is impossible to know whether they are the same as, or similar to, 
the Wailaki figures. 

These two cases of string-figure divination suggest that the practice may be more 
widespread, and specific questioning on the part of field workers may result in a 
number of heretofore unrecorded occurrences. At any rate, it appears that we have a 
new kind of divination to take its place alongside of the better known, time-honored 
methods. 

GrorGE M. Foster, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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A CALIFORNIAN MESSIANIC MOVEMENT OF 
1801 AMONG THE CHUMASH 


Recently while engaged in a search through the Spanish California Mission 
archives of the Bancroft Library of the University of California, I happened upon an 
interesting, very brief account of a messianic movement. Because its availability 
may be of future value, I reproduce it in translation below.' 

So far as I know, this is the earliest historical record of such a movement in 
California, and is chiefly of value by reason of its early date. Although much has 
been written on the Ghost Dance in California,? we have little or no knowledge of 
defeatist cults which originated in the State. It is possible that this type of reaction, 
explainable as a desperate expedient to seek relief from oppression, was fairly com- 
mon in the mission district of California in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. There are certain indications that the major revolt, in 1824, of the Santa 
Barbara Channel missions is explainable in these terms. It is to be hoped that the 
mission archives will some day be searched for evidence of this sort. 

The account, given below, is an excerpt of a letter from Fr. Estevan Tapis to Jose 
Joaquin Arrillaga, Gobernador de la N. California, March 1, 1805. It may be found 
in the Bancroft Library, University of California, in the Archivo de la Mision de 
Santa Barbara, Papeles Miscelaneos V1: pp. 33-34. 

“In the year 1801, when an epidemic of pneumonia and a waist ailment [pleu- 
risy?] caused the death of many pagans and Christians, a single female neophyte 
succeeded in deceiving the Christian Indians of Santa Barbara. It happened that 
after a pretended trance she said that Chupu (an idol worshipped in the Channel 
region)* appeared to her and told her that the pagan Indians were to die if they were 
baptized, and that the same fate was to befall the Christian Indians who would not 
give alms [offerings] to Chupu, and who would refuse to wash their heads with a 
certain water. At the very time it occurred, that is to say midnight, the news of the 
revelation spread immediately through all the houses of the Mission; almost all the 
neophytes, the alcaldes included, went to the house of the visionary to present beads 
and seeds, and to go through the rite of renouncing Christianity. The particular 
point of the intrigue, and that which matters, is that the fashion extended to all the 
Indian settlements of the Channel and of the Sierra,and that the missionaries did not 
know about it. Chupu had revealed at the same time that all those who would report 


1 I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr A. Métraux for assistance in translating this 
rather difficult passage. 

2 Cora Du Bois, The 1870 Ghost Dance (University of California Anthropological Records 
3, No. 1, 1939) has treated this cult in detail. See also A. H. Gayton, The Ghost Dance of 1870 
in South-Central California. (University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology 28, pp. 57-82, 1930.) 

3 A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 78, 1925, p. 567) mentions a god Achup or Chupu whose “worship” a missionary 
report of 1810 describes as being broken up among the Purisima natives. In the 1824 revolt 
the Purisima neophytes were the worst offenders. All this may indicate a persistent antagonism 
among the Chumash toward the Spanish. 
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the affair to the missionaries would die immediately. For three days we remained 
ignorant of the event until a neophyte, overcoming his fears, told us what was hap- 
pening. If the Indian woman had added, that in order to stop the epidemics, it was 
necessary to kill the missionaries and the soldiers of the guard, the alcaldes and the 
rest of the natives would have believed it too, as they did the first part of the revela- 
tion. Who would have escaped death, and who would have warned the Presidio, 
though it is only half a league away? This did not happen, thanks to God, but it is 
enough that such a thing might have happened, and that the neophytes know how to 
scheme their plots at night with such a secrecy and reserve so that the custody of the 
missions with a thousand neophytes altogether should not be entrusted to two, 
three, or a few more soldiers who compose their guard.” 
RoBert F. HEIZER 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


THE CHOCTAW WORD FOR “RATTLESNAKE” 

In a recent issue of the ANTHROPOLOGIST, Professor William A. Read has de- 
scribed an anonymous French manuscript containing grammatical and lexical ma- 
terials on the Choctaw language.' An interesting point contained in the manuscript 
pertains to the etymology of the Choctaw word saintioulou (sintullo in Byington)* 
“rattlesnake.” The anonymous author connects the latter part of this word with 
Choctaw hullo or hollo (By.)® “‘sacred” and concludes that the basic meaning of the 
word is “‘supernatural snake.” Professor Read points out that this etymology differs 
from that given by Gatschet who believes the word to be built up of sinti “snake” 
plus o/a which he translates as “rattling.’’ 

In my own brief researches on the Choctaw language’ I have recorded the word 
for rattlesnake as [sintollo]® and consider the etymology given by the anonymous 
French author to be the correct one since that provided by Gatschet is untenable on 
phonetic grounds and also, evidently, on semantic grounds. As to the phonetic evi- 
dence, it has been found that the Choctaw word ola is properly [o-/a] and cannot be 
contained in [sintollo] since it has a long o- rather than a short one, has a single / in 
place of the geminate /,’ and ends in a rather than o. On the other hand [sinti] plus 


! William A. Read, Notes on an Opelousas Manuscript of 1862 (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 42), pp. 546-548. 

2 Cyrus Byington (ed. John R. Swanton and Henry S. Halbert), A Dictionary of the 
Choctaw Language (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 46, 1915). 

* Byington, op. cit. 

* Albert S. Gatschet, A Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, Vol. II (St. Louis, 1888), 
p. 193. 

5 Work on Choctaw comprised a part of my work on Muskogean languages financed by 
the Department of Anthropology, Yale University, in 1937. 

® My own recordings of Choctaw (and also of Koasati, quoted later) are placed in brackets 
to distinguish them from other recordings. 

7 Geminate consonant clusters are characteristic of all Muskogean languages. For a 
description of those found in one of these, see my Geminant Consonant Clusters in Muskogee 
(Language, Vol. 14), pp. 61-65. 
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[hollo| would give [sintollo] (providing the / is omitted), since in all Muskogean 
languages there is a phonological rule which provides that when two short vowels 
would come together the first is elided. 

Turning now to the semantic evidence, we find that whereas Byington gives a 
wide range of sound production meanings to [o-/a] (namely, “to sound; to ring; to 
blow, as a horn; to sing, as a bird; to caw, as a crow; to crow, as a cock; to gobble, as 
a turkey; to chink; to chirp; to chime; to coo; to croak; to jingle; to hoot; to into- 
nate; to screech; to toll; to twang’’), he gives an entirely different stem, namely 
cha" sha, in the meaning “to rattle, like a rattlesnake.’’ Hence we have here a serious 
semantic objection to the etymology proposed by Gatschet. Taking up the semantics 
of the manuscript etymology, we find that certain additional points about probable 
extensions in meaning of the Choctaw word [hollo] bear out the correctness of the 
deduction of the Frenchman. In the Koasati language*® (which is closely related to 
Choctaw) the word [hollo] means not only “‘supernatural’’ as in [athollo] ‘‘sorcerer” 
(< “supernatural person; person having supernatural power’’) but also often carries 
a meaning which may be roughly rendered into English as “‘supernaturally danger- 
ous.” This latter meaning is reflected in the Koasati word [okihollo] “supernaturally 
dangerous lake” (< “‘supernaturally dangerous water’’). This lake was believed to 
be so dangerous that a person was sure to drown in it; even a bird attempting to fly 
over it would fall into it and drown. That the word [hollo] had a similar extension of 
meaning in Choctaw seems to be borne out by the fact that the manuscript inter- 
pretation of Catahoula is lac du diable rather than the more usual “sacred lake.” I 
assume that this translation, even though not strictly accurate,’ represents an at- 
tempt to convey a native feeling of dread or awe regarding this lake. Still further 
evidence that Choctaw [hollo] was applied to that which was regarded with dread or 
awe is found in the word [na-hollo] (< na: “something” +hollo) which Byington 
translates as “‘a supernatural being; one that creates fear and reverence; an inhab- 
itant of the invisible world.’”!° 

Adding the semantic reasons to the phonetic ones, then, I think we have suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the anonymous Frenchman’s interpretation of the Choc- 
taw word for “rattlesnake” as meaning “supernatural snake’’ (in the sense of 
“‘supernaturally dangerous snake”’) is the correct one. 

In substantiation of the manuscript interpretation of the word, Professor Read 
also mentions that some Indian tribes avoided killing the rattlesnake. I suspect that 
the Choctaw were one of the tribes that observed this avoidance. Adair mentions 
that the Chickasaw believed that misfortune would attend the killing of this snake," 


8 Work on Koasati comprised a part of my researches among the Indians of the Creek 
Confederacy in 1938-39. This work was made possible through a grant from the Penrose Fund 
of the American Philosophical Society. 

® As is pointed out by Professor Read, op. cit., p. 547. 

1° Interestingly enough, this is the word which the Choctaw chose to apply to the white 
man, as Byington goes on to point out. 

1 James Adair, History of the American Indians (London, 1775), pp. 272-273. 
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and Swanton and Mooney mention a similar belief among the Creeks" and the 
Cherokees," respectively. Though I can find no remarks in Swanton’s Choctaw 
monograph" concerning Choctaw attitudes toward the rattlesnake, it seems probable 
that they shared the superstitions of the Chickasaw, the Creeks, and the Cherokee. 

In conclusion I should like to mention one other related point of interest. While 
it seems likely, as has just been shown, that the rattlesnake was regarded with awe 
in the Southeast generally, the Choctaw seem to be the only people (with the pos- 
sible exception of the Biloxi)'* who refer to it as the “supernatural snake.”’ A number 
of tribes refer to it as the “big snake” (e.g., the Tunica,'* the Alabama, the Koasati, 
the Yuchi,!’ and some speakers of Choctaw"* and Biloxi’), while others refer to it as 
the “snake chief” (e.g., the Natchez and the Creeks). Although the Cherokee name 
is quite different,?® the term “snake chief’? probably arises from a belief that is 


2 John R. Swanton, Religious Beliefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians (Forty- 
Second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1928), p. 490. 

13 James Mooney, M yths of the Cherokee (Nineteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1900), p. 294. 

4 John R. Swanton, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of the Choctaw 
Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 103, 1931). Choctaw beliefs about certain 
other kinds of snakes are given on p. 199. 

1% Practically all of the available material on Biloxi is to be found in James O. Dorsey and 
John R. Swanton, A Dictionary of the Biloxi and Ofo Languages (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 47, 1912). The word for “rattlesnake” is given as ndés xidi’, the underlying mean- 
ing of which is said to be “chief snake” (p. 221) or ‘governor snake” (p. 234). However, the 
word for “chief” seems to be related to the word for “supernatural” (p. 221), Dorsey giving 
the word as a"’ya xi (<a"’ya “person”+<2¢ “supernatural’’). The authority for xidi’ in the 
meaning “chief’’ seems to rest with Gatschet (p. 221) and I suspect that this word is to be 
considered an abbreviation of Dorsey’s term except that a suffix -di has been added to xi. 
(Dorsey and Swanton give -di, written by them without the hyphen, as a sign of the agent, 
the nominative sign.) Taking these facts into consideration, I suggest that a possibly better 
interpretation of the Biloxi term for “rattlesnake” may be “supernatural snake” (<ndé'si 
“snake,”’ p. 234,+-2i “supernatural,”’ p. 221,+-di, the nominative sign, p. 183). Compare: 
ta xi’ di “supernatural deer” (<éa “deer” + xi+-di) which is also written ta’xi without the 
suffix -di. 

%6 The interpretation of the Tunica, Alabama, Koasati, Natchez, and Creek terms are 
based on my own notes on these languages. 

17 Giinter Wagner, Yuchi Vocabulary (unpublished). 

18 T recorded the Choctaw term which has the meaning “supernatural snake” from the 
dictation of an Oklahoma Choctaw while a Louisiana Choctaw living near Glenmora gave 
me the term which means “big snake.” 

19 In 1934 Dr Morris Swadesh and I located an old Biloxi woman (now dead) who re- 
membered a few words of her language. Her term for rattlesnake means “big snake’’ and 
the fact that there are two terms in Biloxi (used, evidently, by different speakers) is com- 
parable to the situation in Choctaw which is described in footnote 18. 

20 As Professor Read mentions, the Cherokee term is usually interpreted as “the has a 
bell,” this being the meaning given by Mooney, ibid.; in any event the term is clearly not 
based on the Cherokee word for snake. 
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similar to that given by Mooney for the Cherokees, namely that “the rattlesnake is 
regarded as the chief of the snake tribe and is feared and respected accordingly.” 
Mary R. Haas 
EvuFAULA, OKLAHOMA 


CREEK INTER-TOWN RELATIONS 


In a recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST,' Dr Mary Haas brought 
forth evidence to show that the division of Creek towns into White and Red was not 
fixed and stable, but tended to vary with the prowess of the individual towns in 
inter-town ball games. Thus a town beaten a given number of times in match ball 
play shifted over to the side of the winner (opponents always being on opposite sides 
of Red-White division). As a by-product of fieldwork among the Creeks, I obtained 
information from several informants which corroborate Dr. Haas’ interesting thesis. 
With native Creek culture badly broken, it is desirable that conclusions be based on 
as wide a base of testimony as possible, and for this reason I am submitting the 
names of the informants giving such corroborative information, as well as the gist of 
their remarks. 

Pastor Harjo of Laplako, Jeannette Jacobs of Tukabahchee, Tulsa Harjo of 
Pakan talahasee, and Willie Sapulpa of Kasihta all stated that a town beaten a 
given consecutive number of times by a single opponent no longer played that op- 
ponent. Pastor Harjo, Jeannette Jacobs, and Tulsa Harjo said that the necessary 
number of defeats was four; Willie Sapulpa was uncertain. The former three also 
said that the beaten town took medicine with the winner and thereafter belonged to 
the same side as the latter. Henceforth the two towns were friendly rather than 
hostile. However, none of these informants knew of an actual case where a shift 
from Red to White, or vice versa, took place. Despite this paucity of knowledge of 
actual instances and though Creek culture has undergone great change through the 
long period of contact with whites, the evidence does indicate that the constituents 
of the Red-White division of Creek towns depended to a considerable extent on the 
fortunes of the various towns in the ball play. 

Dr Haas also refers to the feeling of hostility which prevailed between towns of 
opposite “‘fires.’’ Although in recent times inter-town games have generally ended in 
a free-for-all fight,’ they were probably always on the rough side. The attitude to- 
ward them is well expressed by the following statement of Dan Cook of Laplako 
town regarding a game played about the year 1900: “After the game was over I was 
covered with blood from head to foot, though I did not have a cut on me. There was 


21 Mooney, ibid. 

1 Vol. 42, July-September, 1940. 

2 Fieldwork undertaken on a grant from the Social Science Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. 

3 Swanton, Social Organization and Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, 42nd Annual Report), pp. 463-464. 
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a lot of food around, but I couldn’t eat anything, and so went with another Laplako 
player to a creek nearby to bathe. I was bruised all over. After bathing in the cold 
water, I dressed, got on my horse, and started for home. My head had been badly 
beaten; the throbbing was so bad that I couldn’t stand wearing a hat. That was the 
best match game I ever played in.” Dan continued by saying: ‘“When the towns- 
people got on each other’s nerves, when quarrels broke out for little reason, when 
there was jealousy, then was the time for a match game. After the game the people 
would be all right again.” The inter-town ball game was thus both an outlet for the 
hostile feelings between towns of opposite “‘fires” and a mechanism for maintaining 
peace and solidarity among the people of a single town. 

It is to be hoped that Dr Haas will continue her work on other troublesome points 
of Creek social organization. 

ALEXANDER SPOEHR 
Museum or NATURAL History 


A NOTE ON CHANGES IN HEAD FORM 
IN DESCENDANTS OF IMMIGRANTS 


A great deal has been written regarding Professor Boas’ findings that the head 
form of descendants of immigrants changes, and that the degree of change is pro- 
portional to the length of residence of parents in this country. Professor Boas has 
recently replied to some of these criticisms. Curiously, as it seems to us, neither 
Professor Boas nor any of his critics has called attention to the fact that these 
changes are at least in part a function of change in stature; and indeed it has not, to 
our knowledge, been shown that they are more than a function of change in stature. 
In his paper condensed and republished in Race, Language, and Culture’ Boas sum- 
marizes in a table the mean changes in cephalic index and stature. 

It will be found that of the five groups which show increase in stature there is 
increase in cephalic index in one group, and decrease in the other four groups. Of 
the three groups which show decrease in stature there is increase in cephalic index 
in each group. Thus with the exception of one group all of them show a negative cor- 
relation of stature with cephalic index. In other papers in the volume referred to, 
Professor Boas has called attention to the fact that during growth, with increments 
in stature, cephalic index decreases; and he points out that the same correlation 
holds, in a group, for adults. As a matter of fact, a great many other proportions of 
head, as well as proportions of face and body, change with increase in stature, among 
both the young and adults; as was shown, for example, by Bowles in his comparison 
of fathers and sons. Similar differences appear in any group of contemporaries where 
stature is variable. 

Thus, whereas Professor Boas’ data show changes in bodily form, it has not been 
indicated that these changes are any wise different from those that appear when 


1 (New York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 60-61. 
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stature changes. To know whether other changes occur one would, of course, have to 
equalize stature when making comparisons. 

These elementary considerations are known to no one better than to Professor 
Boas; and certainly must be familiar to most of his critics. Yet, I have never seen 
them utilized in connection with an interpretation of these data, except in Earnest 
A. Hooton’s Up from the Ape (New York, Macmillan, 1931), pp. 408-409. 


WItson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
GRENVILLE GOODWIN 

American Anthropology suffered the loss of a most promising student and inves- 
tigator with the death of Grenville Goodwin in Los Angeles on June 30 of this 
year. 

Although born on Long Island in 1907, Mr. Goodwin spent most of his school 
days in the West. His preparatory work was largely at the Mesa Ranch School in 
Arizona, his college training at the University of Arizona. 

While at the University of Arizona he became interested in the study of the 
Navaho Indians, but later transferred his field of inquiry to the Western Apache. 
After spending the greater part of three years on the San Carlos Reservation, he 
made comparative studies at Fort Apache, White River, Campe Verde, in Sonora, 
Mexico, and other Apache groups not on reservation. These studies, which extended 
over a period of seven years, were being prepared for publication at the time of his 
death. It is expected that the first volume dealing with the Social Organization of 
the White Mountain Apache, will be published by the University of Chicago within 
the coming year. 

In 1939 he was appointed Research Associate at the University of Arizona, but 
left the West that Autumn to continue graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
He was a member of the American Anthropological Association, and the American 
Ethnological Society, and a contributor to several scholarly journals. Attached is a 
list of his publications. 

He leaves a mother, father, wife, and son and a host of friends both American 
and Indian. 

Fay-Cooper COLE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1935. The Social Divisions and Economic Life of the Western Apache (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, No. 1), pp. 55-64. 

1936. Experiences of an Indian Scout (Arizona Historical Review, Vol. 7, No. 1). 

1937. The Characteristics and Functions of Clan in a Southern Athapascan Culture, 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, No. 3), pp. 394-407. 

1938. White Mountain Apache Religion (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, no. 1), 
pp. 24-37. 

1938. The Southern Athapascans (The Kiva, Vol. 4, no. 2, November, 1938, Arizona 
Archaeological and Historical Society, Tucson, Arizona). 

1939. Myths and Tales of the White Mountain Apache (Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society, no. 33). 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education 
is extending its activities to include the pre- and in-service preparation of college 
teachers. Director Karl W. Bigelow has selected Dr Ernest V. Hollis of the College 
of the City of New York to direct the undertaking. 
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Dr Hollis invites interested college professors and administrative officers to 
write him (744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) of their programs and plans and 
to indicate how he may be of service. It is not the Commission’s plan to conduct in- 
tensive research but rather to act as a clearing house and stimulative agent for 
indigenous programs already underway. It clearly recognizes that the preparation 
of college teachers is a university-wide function. 

Dr Hollis has a rich background for leadership in the preparation of college teach- 
ers. His B.S. and M.S. degrees were in botany and plant pathology, followed by a 
year’s graduate work in history and sociology. His Ph.D. degree specialization was 
in the problems of higher education. He is a regular contributor to professional maga- 
zines and is author of the professionally important book, Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education. His experience has ranged from country school teacher 
through the several professional ranks to a department headship and a college 
presidency. 


MATERIAL IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


The Archivist of the United States announces the publication of a 303-page 
guide to the more than 320,000 linear feet of records received by The National 
Archives to December 31, 1939. Over half of these records are described in consider- 
able detail in the main portion of the guide and the remainder are listed more briefly 
in the appendix. Described or listed in the guide are records of the United States 
Senate, all 10 executive departments, 45 independent agencies, and 4 federal courts, 
and included among them are many maps and charts, sound recordings, and motion 
pictures and other photographic materials. 

Copies of the Guide to the Material in the National Archives may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price of copies bound in heavy paper is 40 cents, and a limited number of copies 
bound in cloth are available at 70 cents each. 
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